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Where Business Heroes 


The Southwest offers you an opportunity to 
become a business hero! For as you take the 
initiative in investigating and advocating the 
attractive profit possibilities of a plant or 
branch in this rapidly expanding area, you 


are sure to win the admiration of your firm 


The Southwest's pioneer railroad, the KATY, 
is ready to assist you in your investigation of 
this strategic corridor... ready to submit es- 
sential data on its vast and varied resources 

.. ready to furnish helpful information on 
its abundant reserves of raw materials, min- 
erals, water, power, fuel. For here is a land 
offering every opportunity for commercial 


expansion ...a bustling land where markets, 


When you Travel 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 


/ 


TULSA 


MUSKOCEE 
OKLAHOMA City 


MSALESTER 


DENISON 
GREENVILLE 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS C 
GALVESTON 


materials and manpower meet... peopled by 
wholesome, vigorous Americans who are 
able, progressive, ambitious, and sympathetic 


partners to industrial development. 


Because the Katy 


Class 1 Railroad, devoted exclusively to the 


service and de velopment of its Southwestern 


corridor, itisina unique position to recom- 


mend appropriate plant sites, and to furnish 
other timely data on this highly-favored 


region, quickly and in confidence. 


Write Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis 1, Mo., 


or Katy Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


are made... 


s a compact, closely-knit, 


What the “Show Me” State 


Can Show You... 
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aes production 
methods; new processes 
highly sensitive to dust; and, univer- 
sal appreciation of the hygienic ef- 
fect of “good housekeeping” in main- 
taining efficiency of both men and 
machines, has made scientific dust 
control analysis essential to produc- 


tion planning. 


AAF’s engineering staff, working 
hand-in-hand with our research 
laboratory. is ready to help you in 
setting up your dust control system. 
There is no obligation involved in 
working with us on your dust control 


plans. 


Bulletins describing the application 
of AAF equipment to both process 
and atmospheric dust problems are 


available on request. 


Write For This FREE Book 


If you have a dust 
problem, write us for a 
copy of “ AF In 
Industry” which de- 
scribes our complete 
line of air filtration 
and dust control equip- 
ment for industry. 





AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
INCORPORATED 
109 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 





ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 
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The ring you see around Bossy is a ring of protection 
guarding her milk from the moment it is received until 


it reaches your doorstep... sweet, farm-fresh, and cold! 


Borden, Sheffield and many another of America’s 
famed milk producers have called on “Headquarters 
for Mechanical Cooling” not only for dependable 
equipment—but also for the specialized engineering 
knowledge and intimate understanding of the dairy 


industry which is uniquely York’s. 


For instance, a York contribution which has 
materially. helped the milk business reach its pres- 


ent peak efficiency is High-Temperature Short-Time 


WORK ljoaie cle Coutrieg 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


HEADQUARTERS FO 








Pasteurization. This process is the result of intensive 
study , research, and experimentation extending over a 
period of many years. 

Throughout the nation this York equipment is pro- 
cessing the huge total 9,772,540 quarts of milk 
per day! 

Not only in the dairy industry but also in the field 
of fast freezing and in the storage and wider distribu- 
tion of refrigerated foods, York is supplying the engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill necessary to make us 


a healthier, better-fed nation. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO RY 





Sensational new freight sched- 
ules cut shipping time up to 
24 hours! These plus time-sav- 
ing loading innovations, plus 
600 new freight cars of revo- 
lutionary design, are making 
Frisco Faster Freight faster 
than ever before! For the finest 
in freight service and passen- 
ger travel—look to Frisco! 


IT’S A 
GREAT RAILROAD 


NATION'S BUSINESS for 





War month brings peace goods 


MARCH has several meanings besides 
being the name for a month. One of them 
is “boundary” and another is, of course, 
military progression by which a tired 
doughboy gets from one place that 
doesn’t interest him much to another 
that interests him less. 

This marching idea, however, is what 
may be applied here to the month be- 
cause industry expects its shipments to 
march along in these 31 days. Lots of 
things missing through the war will be- 
gin to appear on retail shelves. 

It is the month of Mars, Roman God 
of War, but the gifts of peace will begin 
to flow. 


No more ostriches 


PRESENTED with a gold medal at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last month as adver- 
tising’s “Man of the Year,” James W. 
Young of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, and a founder and present chair- 
man of the Advertising Council, once 
put this thought before his brethren in 
the Association of National Advertisers: 

“If we ever had the delusion that we 
could again be business ostriches, we 
should now lose it. If we ever believed 
that we could bury our heads in sales 
problems and never take them out to 
see which way the world was moving, 
that hope should vanish. Today, the very 
fundamentals are at stake, and we do 
business within the framework of these 
fundamentals. What happens to them 
will, in the long run, be decided by pub- 
lic opinion. 

“It is pointless to think only about 


| stocking the kitchen shelves when the 


a 


March, 


house next door is on fire. Certainly, we 
have got to sell. Certainly, we have got 
to move goods at the lowest possible 
cost. Certainly, we have got to make 
jobs. 

“But we cannot do these things to 
the complete exclusion of our social re- 
sponsibilities. We cannot forget we are 
citizens of America, and of a shrinking 
and troubled world. We cannot forget 
that customers are people.” 

The Advertising Council, now minus 
the prefix “War,’’ hopes to do something 
about the rising menace of accidents 
which in Mr. Young’s words, “already 
make our war casualties look like small 
potatoes, and which are expected to 
reach a peak in 1946.” Housing, savings 
bonds, relief clothing collection, the 
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Red Cross and other proved causes are 
on the list of public service projects 
which the Council will handle. 


““Some accident today?”’ 


SELLING insurance over the counter 
just like groceries or other merchandise 
has worked so successfully for the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., of Boston, 
that three ground-floor stores were 
opened in the first year of the experi- 
ment and four other communities will 
have them shortly. 

The test was started in Hempstead, 
Long Island, where the company office 
was moved to a ground floor location. 
Policy sales jumped 55 per cent for a 
premium gain of 90 per cent. 

Small wonder this because traffic is 
25 times greater than it was on the sixth 
floor. 

Advertising agencies call this “sales 
exposure” and contend that some other 
lines might put aside their traditional 
dignity and try the same medicine. 


Back to selling 


RETAIL stores soon will shift back to 
full speed selling. For the past four 
years to have goods was to sell them. 
The process was almost as automatic as 
in the days when the opening of new 
frontiers and creation of new wealth 
meant ever-expanding demand and a 
production which could scarcely keep 
pace. 

The shift to selling will emphasize 
again the dual role of the store buyer, 
who must be salesman as well as buyer. 
The old maxim, ‘“‘Well bought is half 
sold,” still holds good, merchandisers 
say, if the buyer pays strict attention 
to the wants of his customers—in short 
if he is a good salesman. 

When “well bought” means a buying 
scoop, the possibilities have become 
more limited in the modern marketplace 
due to stabilized labor conditions, the 
expansion of buying facilities, rapid 
communication and other developments 
which cramp the style of the old-time 
buying ace. 

As he becomes a salesman again, the 
buyer in the big retail establishment 
handles no simple assignment. He di- 
rects the selling of the merchandise he 
has bought, of course, but the new tech- 
nique also requires him to sell his mer- 
chandising ideas to the management. 
Furthermore he must sell his store to its 
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Look how our payments of 


CREDIT LOSSES 


JUMPED 


after World War I 





get this free book on 


CREDIT LOSS 
CONTROL 


} 
| 


favored resources, his most desirable 
sources of supply. 

This last-named type of selling was g 
war development which will be carrieg 
along postwar. Within the past month 

| or two several large retail organizations 
| have staged dinners for the representa. 
| tives of their principal supply sources 
|“to sell their sellers’ upon their de. 
sirability as customers. 

|} Smaller concerns cannot go in for 
| such elaborate affairs but it has been 
| Suggested that the owners might visit 
| their resources more frequently and 
|thus move out of the position of “un- 
knowns” who, like the little boy in the 
big family, never knew the chicken had 
anything but a neck. 
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Tie of fate 


A BOW TIE dyed with the aniline 
mauveine first produced by Sir William 
Henry Perkin made its fortieth appear- 
ance at a recent ceremony. Dr. Marston 
T. Bogert, emeritus professor of chem- 
| istry, Columbia University, wore it in 
| presenting the Perkin Medal for out- 
| standing achievement in the field of in- 
| dustrial research to Dr. Francis C. 
| Frary, director of research of the Alumi- 
|num Company of America. 

Mauveine, discovered by the 18-year- 
| old British student, led to the founda- 
| tion of the coal tar industry, which 

became the keystone of German indus- 
| trial might. Great Britain failed to 
capitalize upon the discovery of her dis- 
tinguished scientist. And how she must 
wish that she knew in 1856 what the 
color in that bow tie would mean! 
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Rhythmic behavior 
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EFFORTS to stabilize prosperity 
through leveling the peaks of boom and 
| the valleys of bust may get places now 
| that some of the best business and pro- 
|fessorial brains of the country are 
|turned to the task—but not if Dame 
Nature’s rhythmic behavior prevails. 

Interest in the subject led Edward R. 
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FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result .. . in just three | Dewey, Director of the Foundation for 


years .. . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped to more than 


20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That's why manufacturers 


the Study of Cycles, to reissue a brochure 
on “Putting Cycles to Work in Science 
und Industry,” which was first circu- 
lated in 1941. Starting with a chart of 
what the Hudson’s Bay Company found 


and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance .. . nS 

thich GUA NTEES PAYMENT of acc ‘vable f , hi out about the rise and fall in the catch 
wae RAI ad WEE 0 accounts receivable 1OF goods sRippn of lynx over a 60 year period, Mr. Dewey 
++» pays you when your customers can't. ranges through tent caterpillars, sal- 


mon, pig iron, common stock prices, real 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” ...« timely new book for executives... may estate and building activity, deaths from 


mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and pneumonia and influenza, wholesale 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit | prices, sun spots, etc. He even repro- 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 41, Baltimore 2, Maryland. | duces a graph which depicts fluctua- 


S53" Year 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF New YORK 
e 


es 





es sill tions in the emotional states of four 
Ga ot Se lee individual male workers to prove there 
a = pe are steady ups and downs. 
PRESIDEN 1 Firm in his belief that Rhythmic Be- 
havior is not likely to miss any beats in 
a : ° 
American spite of what the economic experts con- 
| trive, Mr. Dewey, after writing (in May, 
| 1941) that 1944 and 1945 are the years 


. 7 
Credit Insurance | “in which no new vice presidents should 


be created,” added: 


pays you uhen “No plant at all should be scrapped 
: t ; ““ between now and 1946 but after 1946 has 
your customers can |come and gone and the downturn has 


definitely established itself, the com- 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA| Pany should consider scrapping surplus 


| plant and equipment that will not justify 
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carrying charges for the 18 years or so 
that will probably ensue before it will 
again be needed. The effect of the last 
war on normal behavior can be deter- 
mined, and the knowledge thus obtained 
applied to the present situation.” 


Dollar Pie 


IF MEMORY serves, the first user of 
the “dollar pie’ which was sliced pic- 
torially to show where every penny of 
the sales dollar went was the 


meat | 





packing industry. This graphic presen- 
tation became almost as famous as the | 


jindustry’s demonstrated ability to use 
everything as product or by-product ex- 
cept the “pig’s squeal.” 

The “dollar pie” in the 1945 year book 
of Swift & Company shows earnings at 
0.9 cents of the sales dollar—the lowest 


(except for the deficit years of 1938, | 


1932 and 1921) since 1920, when they 
were 0.5 cents. 

This doesn’t mean that total earnings 
were falling behind peacetime income. 
They were not because sales last year 
were almost 70 per cent above their 
1940 level. However, in 1943, the top 
year, earnings were only $17,431,372 on 
sales of $1,490,000,000. In 1917, earn- 
ings were $34,650,000 on sales of only 
$875,000,000. The “dollar pie” that year 
sliced off four cents for every dollar of 
sales, which appears to offer a fair 
gauge of the rise of social responsibility 
on the part of a big company between 
the two wars. 
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Import Angles 


A BUYER who went to India in 1939 
was away 90 days and spent half that 
time on board a steamer, Charles Roditi, 
head of a New York importing house, 


recently told a group of store merchan- 


dise managers. The new air schedule 
runs something like this: New York 
to London or Paris, 17 hours; New 
York to Bombay, 42 hours; New York 
to Stockholm, 19 hours; New York to 
Prague, 26 hours; and New York to 


Shanghai, 37 hours. 

3uyers in the past had to m 
advantages of a successful trip 
the debit of long 
partments. Absé 
wipe out profits on 
travel changes thi 


against 
absence from their de- 
ntee operation might 


Ss Just as air trans- 

portation will bring in merchandise 

faster from out-of-the-way places. 
There will be at least 100 buying mar- 


itch the 


good purchases. Air | 


kets when the world gets straightened 


out, Mr. 
good 


asserted, for 
must 


toditi 


import 


store 


which a | 
maintain at 


least 30 buying offices against the six to 


ten of prewar 


As for prices, those of 1939 must be | 
forgotten. The rug weaver of Persia who | 


got $5 a day driving a truck for the U. S. 
Quartermaster Department will never 
be content to go back to his former job 
at ten to 25 cents a day. 


Found ‘‘No Miracles” 


AT LAST REPORT the Office of the 
Publication Board, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, had available some 1,400 re- 
ports on scientific and industrial in- 
formation garnered in Germany and 
German-occupied countries. Materials, 
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RUST PREVENTION 





$100,000 


Worth of 


Hand Tools saved from RUST 


‘Some time ago, we were called in by 
a prominent manufacturer*. Corro- 
sion of all metal parts in 


Lubrication his entire plant had gone 
Engineer's = our of control. The ma- 
Report chine shop and hand 


tools, valued in excess 
of $100,000, were a sorry looking 
‘“dusty-brown.” Everything they had 
used in the way of rust preventives 
heretofore had failed. 


After studying their problem we rec- 
ommended our General Purpose 
Anti-Corrode No. 100 and suggested 
that they give it exhaustive tests. 
Their chemist did so and we are 
happy to report that it solved their 
problem: 


They have since used over 150 gal- 
lons of this Anti-Corrode on every- 
thing metal in their plant, including 
small hand tools such as pliers and 


screw drivers.” 























Anti-Corrode No. 100 is one of sev- 
eral new types of Cities Service pro- 
tective coatings for metals. Designed 
to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, 
finished parts and completed ma- 
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chines, it adheres firmly, displaces 
moisture and protects longer than 
similar materials now on the market. 


Easy To Apply Anti-Corrode by 
ordinary work-shop 
Apply methods. Spray, dip, 
brush or roll it on. The protective 
film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor 
rupture on flat surfaces. It need not be 













removed from metal to be stamped, 
drawn or otherwise formed: 

Cities Service will demonstrate the 
many advantages of 


Write For Anti-Corrode to you in 
Demon- your own piant. Contact 
stration the branch office nearest 


you or write Cities 
Oil Co., 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


*Name on Request 


FOR EVERY 
“RUST PROBLEM 


cat Cities Service 
FIRST! 


Service 
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says KING COTTON, 











Wherever records on cards records will last as long as they 


or sheets take a beating from use — Should. 


by hand or machine, you'll find 


dex bristols are made in matched 


cotton fiber paper. But even for 


sets and colors for easy handling 


records that are consulted or 
and reference. 
posted infrequently, it pays to use 


So for record papers or cards 


firm, strong, permanent cotton 


fiber paper. For only with cotton they’re better made, remember, if 


fiber paper can you be sure your pays to pick Parsons. 








PARSONS PAPER COMPANY *+ HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Parsons ledger papers and in- 


that will do a better job because 





manufacturing processes, products, de- 
velopmental work and other scientific 
and technical matters of interest to 
American industry are discussed in 
these reports, which are available to the 
public at varying prices for the data. 

American manufacturers and their 
technical aids may obtain valuable in- 
formation from some of these reports, 
and decide from others that the Ger. 
mans fooled the world into believing 
that their industrialists were “miracle 
men.” 

Two investigators, Roy Harmon 
Smith, president of the Lamson and 
Sessions Co., and Charles F. Newpher, 
vice president of the National Screw 
and Manufacturing Co., for instance, 
came back from a survey of the German 
“fasteners” industry and bluntly stated 
in a report published by the American 
Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manu- 
facturers that the industry presented a 
“sorry picture with no vestige of high 
production methods in vogue in the 
United States and few places com- 
parable with England.” 


Aid for beginners 


VETERANS, war workers and the many 
others who are planning to set up in 
business for themselves will not lack for 
expert counsel. Practical ‘how to do it” 
booklets are streaming from federal 
state and community sources as well as 
from trade organizations. 

The New York State Department of 
Commerce recently issued “Financial 
Services for Small Business” and 
“Record Keeping for a Small Business.” 
A survey made on the first booklet, 
“Starting Your Own Small Business in 
N. Y. State,” showed that 27 per cent 
of the requests came from former sol- 
diers and 13 per cent from men and 
women still in the service. 

The booklet on record keeping ex- 
plains the importance of keeping busi- 
ness records, how to analyze and under- 
stand the records and how to act on the 
basis of what the records show. Credit 
executives who know too well the ter- 
rific toll ignorance takes in these mat- 
ters would like to see not only the 
newcomers in business absorb this 
knowledge but believe that many old- 
timers might profit as well 


Straw boss fodder 
fretting 


NOT SATISFIED merely with g 

up its annual report in simple text and 
illustrations which the ordinary layman 
can understand, a large silk manufac- 
turing company decided that its fore- 
men ought to have the details at first 
hand. So the company now has a lecturs 
program for them with plenty of tim« 
given to the question and answer period 


Thus, there is a man on the job wh 
is prepared to answer a worker’s argu- 
ment or to enlighten him on some finan- 
cial angle of the report. The comment 


of an outsider was that the company 
“knocks off two birds with the one 
stone” because, in answering compan} 
questions, the foreman becomes more of 
a company man even as the worker 
learns more about the why and thé 
wherefore of what shows up in his pay 
envelope. 
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MANAGEMENT’S 


qyanlit come 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 








p> WATCH YOUR COSTS carefully during the 
next 60 days, warn industrial account- 
ants who helped develop the new wage- 
price formula. 

Translating the revised "Stabilization 
line" into finished products is expected 
to call for perhaps 10,000 ceiling 
changes in iron and steel consumer 
industries alone. 

Figures submitted by one auto maker 
show his most popular model cost $512 
é the end of the assembly line in 1941, 
$681 in 1942, and $962 in November, ‘45. 
his cost increase of 87 per cent over 


'4] includes no sales and distribution 
expenses. The same model required 87 
man=-hour f labor in ‘41 and 128 hours 
in November, ‘45. 


You will need actual figures, not 
estimates, if you take your case to OPA. 


 RECONVERSION is just about half 
accomplished, say the official chart 
makers in Civilian Production. 

January deliveries of all hard goods 
were barely 50 per cent of the prewar 
monthly average; most industries will 


attain 1( ver cent by May, rest by 
septe per. 

Auto strikes cost the country roughly 
500,000 cars and trucks; steel strike 
cost close to 10,000,000 tons, including 


resumption time to full production after 
bDUuULLiIngg LT1res.e 

Total industrial production for '46 
all basic items) will hardly match an 


average prewar year. 


who prides himself on an in- 
timate knowledge of world affairs Says 


"there re only 236 problems confront- 
ing the UNO assembly—Uranium 2355, and 
ER > iW 

a\U4 7’ . 


> GOVERNMENT HOUSING PROGRAM is snafued 


by a shortage of skilled craftsmen in 
construction industry—because labor 
unions discouraged apprentice training 
in prewar years. 


Average age of construction craftsmen 
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moved up from 38 years in 1900 to 43 in 
1940 and 58 in 1945 (when younger men 
were at war). 

To maintain crafts at stable employ- 
ment level, there should be nine appren- 
tices in training for every journeyman. 
But since 1935 apprentices have been 
maintained at barely the ratio of one 
learner to every journeyman. 


> LUMBER EXPORTS are under the congres- 
Sional microscope, with California's 
Senator Knowland predicting this year's 
export allocations aggregating 
1,000,000,000 board feet might defeat 
the emergency housing program. 

Our lumber exports in '45 were 
427,000,000 feet, roughly enough for 
590,000 new homes; the '46 allocations 
would export another 100,000 houses. 

We are presently supplying lumber to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Trinidad, Curacao, 
Venezuela, U.K., Netherlands, Greece, 
Palestine, India, Ceylon, South Africa, 
Australia, France, Ireland, Peru, Chile, 
Liberia, Libya, and Egypt. 

Knowland insists forest resources of 
Germany alone could supply Europe's im- 
mediate reconstruction needs; and the 
Philippines could easily supply emer- 
gency needs in all Pacific areas. 

House has referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee H.R. 5424 to embargo log 
and lumber exports until all emergency 
housing needs are covered at home. 

CIO LEADERS blame their friends in the 
Cabinet for failure of program to raise 
wages without increasing prices. Said 
UAW President Thomas: “Administrator 
Bowles is for that principle of main- 
taining the workers' position, as are 
Secretaries Wallace and Schwellenbach. 
Why don't they say so?" 

With CIO publicly claiming three men 
in the Administration's policy circle, 
the political implications of the re- 
conversion muddle begin to appear. 

Check your memory for the policies of 
Leon Henderson, Robert Nathan, Ed 
Pritchard and Paul Porter. They were the 
architects of the wartime managed econ- 
omy; their slogan—"When in doubt, 


control it.* 


B COMPANY SECURITY, a new clause in the 
auto wage contracts fixing responsibil- 
ity for internal discipline of labor 
unions, was reduced to 28 words in the 
Chrysler agreement: "The Union agrees 
that it will not oppose the discharge or 
discipline of anyone who instructs, 
leads, or induces another employee to 
take part in any unauthorized strike." 


B® POLITICAL FRICTION in railway brother- 
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hoods reflects the basic conflict be- 


tween CIO and AFL methods in other 
labor fields. 

Two important rail union chiefs are 
reported sympathetic with Hillman- 
Wallace-Reuther "direct-action" tactics, 
but other brotherhoods, while not for- 
mally affiliated, generally Support AFL 
economic policies. 

CIO strategy board tells its friends 
in rail unions they eventually may head 
"one big union" of transportation work- 
ers if the existing craft organizations 
can be disrupted by effective member- 
Ship and policy raids. 


> HENRY WALLACE'S friends are predicting 
he will lead a third party in the presi- 
dential arena in '48, with CIO, OPA, 
PAC, MVA, and FEPC legions thumping the 
tom=-toms in the precincts for a real be- 
ginning on the Century of the Common 
Man. 


p> CAPITOL HILL hears that Ways and Means 
Committee has determined not to take up 
a general tax revision bill in 1946. 
Treasury Secretary Vinson has pre- 
vailed with his plea that no further tax 
adjustments be considered until a bal- 
anced federal budget is actually in 
Sight—by January, '47, he hopes. 


> AMENDMENTS for proposed broadening of 
social security arrangements to cover 
several employee groups now excluded are 
Slated for extensive hearings in Ways 
and Means Committee. May require thre 
months. 

Basis of the hearings will be the re- 
cent report from the committee's tech- 
nical staff, which urges stabilization 
of pay roll taxes for at least ten-year 
intervals. 

Socialized Medicine bill, separated 
from social Security measure, is now be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Committee. 


> BRITISH LOAN debates turn on oppo- 
nents’ question, "Should America sub- 
Sidize British Socialism?" 

Congress also asks when will the whole 
story on foreign loans be presented‘ 
hears China is negotiating for a bil- 
lion; Russia is seeking aid. What will 
the world total be? 


> RUSSIA'S TRADE ZONE in Eastern Europe 
now extends unbroken from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, with all other nations 
excluded from production, trade and 
shipping, says the Colmer Committee's 
report covering an on-the-spot survey 
of postwar economic prospects abroad. 
American industrial property in the 
new Russian economic zone has been con- 
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tributed by Russia as her share of local 
rehabilitation program. 

Iron-clad state control of both domes- 
tic and foreign trade, exchange, and 
Shipping excludes all American business 
men from Balkans, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Says the Colmer Report: "The U.S. 
authorities, as a part of the Potsdam 
Agreement, appear to have conceded to 
Russia the taking of tangible property 
belonging to Americans in all the 
Russian-occupied zone, as a part of the 
reparations settlement." 

Russia's vast black=-out area already 
imperils the Bretton Woods program to 
wipe out artificial trade barriers and 
exchange restrictions. Warns Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Marriner S. Eccles: "Un- 
less a positive program for regulating 
international economic relations is 
widely accepted, trading relations can 
eaSily degenerate into a ruthless 
struggle." 


> WAR VETERANS show more initiative t } 
non=vets, bear amore cordial attitude 


toward Supervisors and managem 


gement, nd 
ah ‘ ked O17 ari <2, e ae ee, TL 
show marked Superiority in reliability, 
and neatness, reports a study by Colun- 


bia College, Chicago, comparing veter 
and non=veteran traits in 175 plants. 


In the larger plants two out of every 
three veterans displayed a decidedly 
more cordial attitude toward management 
27 per cent turned out better work: & 
per cent showed more initiative in 
handling unusual situations. 

"In terms of poise, Sociability, tact- 


fulness, leadership 1d courtesy 1€ 
Superiority of the veteran was outstand- 
ing.” 

> FEDERAL REGULATIONS and discriminating 
taxes are driving private enterprise 
from the public utility field, Chairman 
curtis E. Calder of Elec 

Share told the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 


+ nwa | T. | 
Lric pond 


Outlining a plan to "dispose of all 
its investments in public utilities 
the U.S.," he said that "Bond and Shar 
may be out of the utility buSiness in 
the U.S. before the Public Utility Act 
of 1955 i en . 

— SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER, back fro t 
of 20 countrie reporte tO ft I0- 


f CIC 
PAC there are only three basic problen 





ists, American iSolationists 


monopolists.' 


> EAST INDIES RUBBER agreement fixes 
natural gum price at about 22.5 cents 
pound landed in U.S.—an increase of 2] 
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per cent over last prewar deliveries. 
British-Dutch-French marketing confer- 
ence for Malayan and South Pacific 
plantations aSked 30 cents a pound, but 
finally came down to a price approximat- 
ing U.S. synthetic production cost. 

British agreement is subject to re- 
view and renewal March 3l, and the 
Dutch=-French agreement, on June 30, when 
Far Eastern plantations may be substan- 
tially restored. 

Today, because of short supplies of 
natural, world price is ruled by U.S. 
synthetic. In another year, natural 
rubber will be competing for synthetic's 
place in the fabulous tire market. 


p> NATIONALIZATION OF COAL in Britain 
promises some grim problems for smaller 
industries. 

Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel, 
reports there are 20,000 fewer men in 
the mines than a year ago. 

"IT have to admit that there is not the 
same discipline in the pits as in the 
past." 

Between Christmas and mid-February 
Britain's stocks and supply of coal 
diminished by 1,300,000 tons, as com- 
pared with a year earlier. 

Many manufacturing plants have been 
compelled to cut back production 
schedules. 

Shinwell urges an increase of 300,000 
tons weekly in British fuel production. 


p> TRADERS IN COMMODITIES will be inter- 
ested in a new national educational cam-= 


paign in defense of free markets, 
futures trading, and trade policing 


+ 


from within—agains excesSive and 
capricious federal regulation. 

The new National sociation of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades 
embraces the principal grain, produce 
and sugar exchanges of the country, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. 


Samuel D. Jackson, chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention at Chi- 
cago in '44, has been named directing 
head of the organization, with head- 
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> BLIM! PATROL proved the most effective 


inti=-submarine weapon in World War II. 
Military seerets now disclosed to Con-= 
gress show that not one ship escorted by 
blimps was successfully attacked by 
Ample helium from five government 
plants enabled U.S. to float its great 
sausage fleet on about 14,500,000 cubic 


fe) 

feet of noninflammable gas monthly. 
cost $2,500 per cubic foot in 
ievelopment stage in 1917; but came out 
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at less than a penny a cubic foot for 
anti=-sub blimps in World War II. 


> HARDWARE and garden tools released by 
Army for surplus disposal include 
300,000 shovels, 500,000 picks, 

100,000 axes and 500,000 pipe wrenches. 
Dealers have first call through regional 
offices of RFC. 


> AIRCRAFT SHOWS planned on the scale 
and tone of the prewar national auto 
exhibits are in making for next fall, 
says Aircraft Industries Association. 

E. R. Breech, president of Bendix 
Aviation, is chairman of the show com- 
mittee, which aims at one in N.Y. and 
one in L.A. 


> CAPITAL TRAVEL NOTE: Be careful with 
your initials these days. WAC still 
stands for Women's Army Corps; but it 
also stands for the new War Assets 
Corporation, formerly Surplus Property 
Administration. 

Be sure of your man! 


> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: States are 
asked to amend banking laws to make bond 
issues of the Bretton Woods inter- 
national bank approved investments for 
trust and insurance portfolios....French 
socialists and communists have pooled 
their parliamentary forces behind a pro- 
gram to nationalize the electric power 
and gas industries....U.S. airlines have 
600 planes in service, including 100 on 
overseas routes; by end of '46 their 
planes will total 1,400....Ford tells 
Labor Department it experienced 773 un- 
authorized work stoppages in first four 
years after. granting closed shop and 
check-off in '4l1....Shanghai reports a 
guick business comeback, with one Bel- 
gian, three British, and three U.S. 
banks reopened....Army has released for 
surplus disposal 100 anti-aircraft 
searchlights—800,000,000 candlepower 

or about $15,000....Hollywood has 

urned down a proposed government docu- 
mentary film styled "The Happy Warrior." 
---Quick=-freeze industry is testing a 
promising new market in Sub-zero pastry 
doughs for home baking....UNRRA says it 
found in all of Greece only six workable 
locomotives....Agriculture's food survey 
indicates ample supplies of salt this 
year....eBrace yourself for a wave of 
"crisis" and "emergency" proclamations 
from Washington (as recent dark=-bread 
and housing pyrotechnics); they are the 
essential stage setting to panic Con- 
gress into extending OPA another year. 
--elariff Commission opens hearings 
March 7 on proposal to abolish import 
quotas on silver fox furs. 
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Whe Whae Wold vs fou VWharkejo 


As the world has grown smaller, in a figurative 
sense, the horizons of American business have 
expanded—the “Made in U.S.A.” label is on the 
machines and materials which will rehabilitate 
the world. 

In this global business activity, the Chase 
National Bank offers banking service of equiva- 
lent scope. A vast network of correspondent 
banks has been built up over the long period of 
years during which the Chase Foreign Depart- 
ment has served American business abroad. 

Through these financial institutions and its 


You are invited to send for our Fola Import and I 


XCPAN 


n ] j 
€ Kegulattion fhe pri ipa tr? 


own overseas branches, the Chase can help you 
create new and expand existing relationships in 
any part of the world. 

Further, the Chase Foreign Department can 
supply up-to-date information on foreign trade 
regulations—and when your transactions have 
been completed, it can collect the proceeds and 
deliver them to you promptly. 

Why not investigate the w ays in which the 
Chase Foreign Department can serve you? There 
is no obligation entailed in a conference with 


our officers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street « 
Havana ¢« SanJuan « Panama «+ Colon « Cristobal 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris e« 
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51 Berkeley Square « 


“Yar Corpfor 


Bush House, Aldwych 


¢ Balboa « Offices of Representatives: Mexico,D.F. « Bombay 


Shanghai « Hong Kong -« 


Tientsin 
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OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





The State of the Nation 


fy his remarkable book on “The Decline of the 
West,” in which the rise of Hitlerism and the col- 
lapse of parliamentary government in Central 
Europe were anticipated years before the event, 
Oswald Spengler paid much attention to the 
subject of ‘‘good form.” For a nation as for an 
individual, according to this great German 
philosopher, ‘“‘form” is all-important. “Practically 
everything that has been achieved in world-his- 
tory ... has been the product of living unities that 
found themselves in form.” 

In Spengler’s opinion the nation which has 
been most consistently in form is England. For 
generation after generation its destinies have 
been directed by a “ruling class” actually trained 
and qualified to govern; in power not by virtue of 
heredity, or accident or popular whim but simply 
because it is—or has been—‘in form.” Writing 
immediately after the first World War, Spengler 
saw the aristocracy doomed in England, as every- 
where in Europe. Yet the mere tradition of form 
can carry a nation successfully through a period 
of chaos 

It is of the most vital importance, for the United 
States and for what remains of Western civiliza- 
tion, that Americans should keep themselves and 
their country “in form.” But that cannot be if 
our people lose sight of the attributes which made 
America great, which gave us distinction and 
form among the nations 

As a people, our outstanding characteristic 
has been self-reliance; as a society our most 
notable characteristic has been classless co- 
operation; as a government that which stands out 
is limitation of official power. The first two char- 
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acteristics are a heritage from the pioneer era 
when, wholly aside from intrinsic desirability, 
they were essential for survival. The restraint of 
governmental power is a created characteristic, to 
the extent that it is decreed by the Constitution 
rather than continuously demanded by public 
sentiment. But this restraint could never have 
been applied unless it had been wholly consistent 
with and desired by the popular will. 

When the American people have been self- 
reliant, mutually helpful and effectively mis- 
trustful of the extension of governmental author- 
ity, this nation has been “in form”; its tradition 
has been alive; its accomplishment has been out- 
standing. Unfortunately, there are many indi- 
cations that lately the nation has gained in power 
at the expense of form. 

Perhaps the most deeply significant of current 
indications is the wave of almost mutinous pro- 
test against indefinite peacetime military service 
which, with the New Year, spread through our 
army camps abroad and quickly demoralized an 
all-conquering military machine. 

To the average drafted youth the fighting of 
the war was a wholly understandable, if unwel- 
come, process. His country, as he saw it, was 
definitely threatened by Axis aggression. His 
patriotic instinct, stronger than all personal con- 
siderations, was to play his part sacrificially dur- 
ing the period of peril. For the duration he was 
willing to leave all determination of policy in re- 
gard to himself to the decision of stay-at-homes. 
And for 300,000 of these boys the duration has 
become eternal. 

But the great majority of those who survive 
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_ Two seconds more — then 
wheels and concrete meet. 
- And the “legs” of the air 
giant, just now unfolded, must absorb an impact far 
greater than the total weight of the ship. 


Welded steel tubing was a natural choice for landing 
gears .. . the tube shape giving maximum strength- 
for-weight ... arc welding eliminating needless 
clutter. To plane manufacturers today go P&H 
electrodes for this specific job. Others go to truck 
and train builders, as the whole transportation indus: 
try turns to welding for new production economies, 
In producing electrodes for these varied needs, P & H 
holds a unique position. One of the largest users of 
arc welding, P &H itself needs electrodes for every 
job from electric hoists to power shovels. As one 
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No time for weak knees! 


of the largest makers of welding equipment, P & H 
has capitalized on this user experience to the full. 


Today’s P&H welding service is the most com- 
plete in America, including AC and DC electrodes, 
AC and DC machines, welding positioners, and 
Production Welding Control Systems. All of them 
—plus the engineering talent behind them — are 
at your disposal when you “Call on P&H.” 


Manufacturers of 
Overhead Cranes « Electric Hoists 
Excavators * Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders * Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


ARNISCHFEGER 


ie QRA TION a 
_WELDING ELECTRODES ~ MOTORS - HOISTS Cyt) ELECTRIC CRANES ~ ARC WELOERS - EXCAVATOR 


—— 
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nave kept their national characteristics in spite of 
continuous regimentation and all the influences 
of alien environment. These characteristics, of 
self-reliance, of social self-assertion, and of dis- 
taste for official authority, are all sharply at vari- 
ance with the military code. 

The friction between Americanism and mili- 
tarism is revealed in the enlisted man’s con- 
temptuous use of the word “Brass.” What that 
signifies for him is the constant interference of 
officious authority with his personal liberty and 
his individual self-respect. The American boy can 
subordinate himself to Brass as a necessary war- 
time evil. But with the enemy beaten and the job 
apparently finished, his individualism again as- 
serts itself. To demand respect for a colonel mere- 
ly because of the “chickens” on his shoulders is 
like forbidding the lad in uniform to jolly a pretty 
girl because she happens to be German. It just 
doesn’t make sense to him, in either case. 


Americans Resent Being Pushed Around 


A good many of our official planners, them- 
selves increasingly affected with the conceit of 
Brass, have in recent years become forgetful of 
these fundamental American characteristics. 
They have tended to regard American boys (their 
parents also) as so many pieces to be pushed 
around by governmental order, in a modern vari- 
ant of the age-old and unhappy game of power 
politics. Under the specious pretense of building a 
better world, Americans have been ordered to 
police Korea, occupy Iceland, democratize Sicily, 
mount guard in India, patrol Shanghai, super- 
vise Formosa, instruct Brazil—and elsewhere and 
otherwise dictate to strange people in a manner 
as distasteful to them as it would be to Main 
Street were the situation reversed. 

Moreover, it becomes increasingly apparent to 
many a homesick veteran that the fruitless task 
is going to drag on—at his expense—for months 
and years. Naturally he is unhappy about it. Very 
likely his discontent is exploited by Communists 
who seek to move Americans out of Northern 
China or Western Germany so that Russia may 
move in. But the average American boy could not 
be exploited by these elements if he were, as 
Spengler says, ‘in form.” 

We have experienced such a spate of globaloney 
from government propaganda agencies, and it 
has been so adroitly tied in with the necessary 
prosecution of the war, that even now few realize 
how serious a strain is involved in all this non- 
sense about forcing our way of life on those who 
do not want it. Strong as America is, the country 
is not strong enough to make over the entire 
globe in the American pattern. The effort to do 
so can only mean that the pattern itself will 
eventually be broken down. 

Already our governmental and our economic 
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systems are alike severe- 
ly strained, not so much 
by fighting of the war as 
by the unlimited com- 
mitments of resources 
which our undefined 
postwar policy demands. 
This once self-controlled 
Republic, advised by 
George Washington in his Farewell Address to 
have “as little political connection as possible” 
with foreign nations, is today beset by all those 
evils of conscript unrest, class strife, deficit fi- 
nancing and diplomatic megalomania character- 
istic of empire in its decadence. 








OF THE INNATION’'S BUSINESS 


Federal Government is Top Heavy 


Our federal institutions, as distinct from those 
of local government, are doing a progressively 
less effective job, primarily because the load they 
are carrying is far in excess of that which these 
offices were designed to bear. The result is that, 
far from being “‘in form” as a nation, we are suf- 
fering a bad case of split personality, seeking on 
the one hand the glamor and excitement of im- 
perial rule and, on the other, restoration of that 
simple and unexacting community life to which 
the disconsolate members of our far-flung ex- 
peditionary forces so vociferously seek to return. 

The origin of this troubled situation is not re- 
cent. It cannot be wholly blamed on the war, nor 
even on the New Deal’s love for regimentation. 
Almost half a century ago a shrewd and famous 
Yale professor, William Graham Sumner, dis- 
cerned the trend and attacked it in a famous es- 
say which, at the close of the Spanish-American 
War, he sardonically called: “The Conquest of 
the United States by Spain.” Therein we read: 


“Now what will hasten the day when our 
present advantages will wear out and when we 
shall come down to the conditions of the older 
and densely populated nations? The answer is: 
war, debt, taxation, diplomacy, a grand gov- 
ernmental system, pomp, glory, a big army 
and navy, lavish expenditures, political job- 
bery—in a word, imperialism. In the old days 
the democratic masses of this country, who 
knew little about our modern doctrines of so- 
cial philosophy, had a sound instinct on these 
matters, and it is no small ground of political 
disquietude to see it decline. They resisted ev- 
ery appeal to their vanity in the way of pomp 
and glory which they knew must be paid for. 
They dreaded a public debt and a standing 
army. They were narrow-minded and went too 
far with these notions, but they were, at least, 
right, if they wanted to strengthen democ- 
racy.” 


When Sumner wrote, this Republic was still 
“in form.” The first step towards restoration is 
the realization that it is no longer so. 

FELIX MORLEY 
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TIRES made with RAYON CORD keep them Safer! 


And soon you can have them on your car 


DID YOU KNOW that the safety of the chil- 
dren in more and more of the nation’s 
school buses is being entrusted to tires 
made with rayon cord? 

... That millions of bus line passengers 
...and most of our vital truck cargoes 
have traveled with greater safety on rayon 
cord tires? 

... And that military vehicles—from 
jeeps to juggernauts—roll mainly on rayon 
cords at the Army’s insistence? 

Because these precious people and 
things move more safely ... tire makers 
now are offering you rayon cord tires ... 
plus the promise of Jlomger tire life, a 
smoother ride, and greater gas economy! 


You see, rayon is man-made, therefore it 
can be given the toughness . . . the cooler- 
running quality ... the exact structure... 
the long life to fit precisely the needs of 
your tires. Engineers at American Viscose 
Corporation — working closely with the 
tire manufacturers — helped to develop 
these special rayon cords. 


Soon, rayon cord tires will be available 
to you—and a great new milestone in mo- 
toring safety will be achieved! 


The exciting story of rayon’s success in 
bringing about greater driving safety will 
gladly be sent to you free. Write today for 
“The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires,” 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 1, New York. 





WHY THE ARMY USED RAYON CORD TIRES 


Rayon cord makes tires stro nger, safer, lighter 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uniform 
diameter and strength. Higher tensile strength 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-harm 
ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tensile 
strength at high running temperatures and with- 
stands almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hearings 
before a Special Committee Investigating the Na 


tional Defense Program. United States Senate— 
Seventy-Eighth Congress, First and Second Ses- 


sions 


MORE SAFETY—LESS OPERATING COST 


Bus and truck companies report that less friction 
heat, higher tensile strength, and greater uniform- 
ity of rayon tire cords mean more safety at high 
running speeds. Rayon cord tires give longer life, 
greater mileage reduce impact failures, blow- 


its, road delays, tire renewals. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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The U. S. 


As THE defeat of the Nazis became 
more certain, it was widely as- 
sumed that ““Europe will go Commun- 
ist,”’ and the first stages of liberation 
seemed to bear out the assumption. 
The Resistance movements 


liberation were almost all dominated 

by Communist minorities. Communist-controlled 
regimes took over in areas under Red Army occu- 
pation, and elsewhere Communists entered post- 
war coalition governments. 

The time has come, however, to discount that 
prediction of a Communized Europe. The most 
important single fact about the politics of that 
continent today is that the Communist wave is 
rapidly receding. A Communized Europe is still 
possible, but only if it is imposed by outside force 
and nailed down with imported bayonets. There 
is growing evidence that the peoples of Europe, if 
given a choice, will turn thumbs down on a dic- 
tatorship from the Left. 

They have already done so wherever relatively 
free expression of preference has been possible. 
They have repudiated the extreme Right which, 
in sober fact, was not in the race, having been 
outlawed in advance. But they have repudiated 
the extreme Left no less. Their choice has been 
moderation, middle-of-the-road parties; and the 
more radical sentiment has tended to flow to mod- 
erate Socialists rather than to Communists. 


Moderates Win in Postwar Elections 


The fact is that the Communists, with every 
advantage of position, organization and armed 
support, have failed signally to win mass support. 
The most striking proofs of their failure were pro- 
vided by the first free popular elections in Hun- 
gary and Austria. A new coalition of moderate 
elements, the Small Holders Party, won an over- 
whelming victory in Hungary; the Communists 
drew only 17 per cent of the votes. 

In Austria 90 per cent of the electorate cast 
ballots: the largest popular turnout in the coun- 
try’s entire history. When the National Assembly 
of Austria met for its first session, 84 of its 165 
seats were occupied by the Volkspartei (People’s 
Party), a centrist Catholic alignment. The Social- 
ists were second with 76 seats, the Communists 
last with five seats, having polled only about five 
per cent of the total votes. 

In the first free balloting in Germany, too—for 
local offices in the American zone—Communists 
trailed far behind the moderate parties. 
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and World Affairs 


American and other outside observ- 
ers on the spot are convinced that 
genuinely free elections in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Poland 
would give similar results. That, of 


My course, is why Russia has fought so 


hard to avoid the kind of popular 
multiparty elections pledged at Yalta. 
In three of those countries the Soviet leaders have 
already succeeded; only Rumania still has a 
chance for democratic balloting. By sacrificing 
Bulgaria, Secretary of State Byrnes in his recent 
appeasement trek to Moscow obtained a promise 
of free elections in Rumania. Whether the prom- 
ise will be kept remains to be seen. 


Rumanian Communists Losing Out 


What the chances of the Communists of Ru- 
mania would be in a really honest election may be 
judged from this statement of a Balkan specialist, 
R. H. Markham, cabled from Bucharest in De- 
cember to the Christian Science Monitor: 

“During the past ten months Rumanian Com- 
munists have aroused more aversion against Rus- 
sia than all Nazi propaganda during the whole 
Hitler period. ... The overwhelming majority op- 


poses the Communists bitterly—even their 
meager support is dwindling. .In recent 


municipal balloting the Communists polled less 
than two per cent of the votes.” 

Where the Communists hold control, in Poland, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, it is without benefit of 
popular mandate and with benefit of concentra- 
tion camps and all-out political repressions. Only 
Tito’s press agents pretend that his government 
in Yugoslavia rests on “unfettered” elections. The 
remarkable part of the story, indeed, is that some 
700,000 Yugoslavs, or ten per cent of the total 
casting ballots, dared to vote No on the yes-or-no 
choice presented by the official ticket. 

In all three countries, moreover, new resistance 
movements are active. The underground train- 
ing gained in fighting the Nazis is being applied 
on an ever larger scale in fighting the new Com- 
munist rulers. Underground newspapers, acts of 
violence, all the methods of resistance against in- 
vaders flourish in Poland despite the Red Army, 
Soviet secret police and Polish security police. 

Within the Polish puppet government itself 
there are stirrings of discontent and opposition. 
In Tito’s realm, the Chetnik leader Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich is still at large in the hills at this writ- 
ing, at the head of an expanding guerrilla force. 

The presence of immense Red occupation forces 
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INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY has been in the planning stage for YEARS. 
Announced recently by the publishers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine, this new Catalog 
Directory has been developed by an organization with a record of over 56 years of suc- 
cessful catalog and business paper publishing. 
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For many months, a large, experienced pro. 
duction and compiling staff has been entirel 





: Y 
engaged n consolidating the effort of years 
of close relation with all types of products 





used thr oughout the various institutions 


ons, 


The final indexing and classifying of thousands of 
products and manufacturers will be completed 


soon Schedu ed for publ cat on in the near future 
NSTITUTIONS al ALOG DIRECTORY will fill a 


long-felt need for a ompiete, centralized refer. 
ence source for product nfo rmation among the 
buyers throughout the institutional field, 


For years, the ever-incre asing demand by these buyers for a 
ONE-VOLUME source of product information has been so in- 
sistent that it has resulted in the publishing of INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY. This comprehensive Catalog Di- 
rectory will bridge the gap which existed between manufac- 
turers and buyers of all types of products required in the 
operation of institutions. I+ provides the manufacturer with 
an ideal opportunity to place complete purchasing and speci- 
fying data in one, convenient, easy-to-use form which will be 
kept on the desks of all important buying factors in the field. 
The circulation of this comprehensive Catalog Directory will 


"AR teess parallel closely that of INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


Page Size: 7" 10" 


A limited number of pages in the first annual edition is being 
made available to manufacturers and processors. Write for 


advertising rates and other specifications ... or consult your 
It’ NEW eiieitee eee 
S ee8 


THE ONLY CATALOG DIRECTORY SERVING 
ALL SEGMENTS OF THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD ae 


Designed to serve all types of institutions, INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORY will contain five sections: |. Manufacturers’ Catalog Section in 
which leading manufacturers will display their products for quick reference. 
2. Classified Directory Section. Generously cross-indexed, this section will list 
the manufacturers and their products used by all types of institutions. 3. Trade 
Name Section. The Trade Names used by manufacturers will be listed for in- 
stant reference as buyers are constantly trying to purchase items by trade 
names only. 4. Reference Data Section. Contains codes, charts and other ref- 
erence data used daily. 5. Name and Address Section. Complete names and 
street addresses of thousands of manufacturers whose products ate classified 
in Section 2, 







CONSULT YOUR 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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helps explain the deepening East European re- 
action against Communism. The Russian troops 
are not exactly a good advertisement for the 
Soviet cause. For one thing, they live off the coun- 
try, adding to the economic distress. For another, 
the morale of the Red troops has been incredibly 
low; their commanders have been unable to curb 
looting and rapine on a shocking scale. 

“Tt has become a commonplace remark here,”’ 
New York Times man John McCormack wired 
from Vienna Dec. 30, “that the presence of the 
Red Army has cured Eastern Europe of Commun- 
ism and that its absence has enabled Communism 
to flourish in Western Europe.” 

The Communists are, in fact, more successful 
on the western fringe of Europe, where the 
masses have not been in direct contact with the 
Soviet forces. But even there the wave is receding. 
The refusal of French, Danish, Norwegian and 
other Socialists to merge with the Communists 
in united-front electoral lists is a significant in- 
dication. Even in Italy, where they had a long 
head start, the Communists have not yet con- 
vinced the Socialists on the merger plan. 

In Norwegian elections the Communists suf- 
fered a resounding defeat, and in Finland, despite 
exceptionally heavy pressures from its big neigh- 
bor, they remain distinctly a minority. 

France is a special case. Though a minority 
party, the Communists were able to force de 
Gaulle’s resignation as President and to initiate 
moves for a new coalition government on a Com- 
munist base. But even in France their strength is 
more seeming than actual; because of the eco- 
nomic distress and political confusion, the Com- 
munists swing far more political weight than 
their popular support would normally justify. 
Though they received 37 per cent of the votes in 
the national elections, that total was rolled up 
through united-front arrangements with various 
resistance groups; the Communists as such, local 
observers have calculated, polled at most 13 per 
cent. And the most important political develop- 
ment in France is the rise of a strong new party, 
the Popular Republican Movement, distinctly 
middle-of-the-road in temper and leadership. 

It is fair to conclude, therefore, that the people 
of Europe, by and large, do not want to place 
themselves under Communist dictatorships. 
Should the continent go Communist, it will be 
only through outside force and the blundering of 
allied diplomacy. 

That America has a vital interest in support- 
ing the emergence of a more or less democratic 
Europe from the confusions of this period is self- 
evident. Over and above our moral preference for 
freedom, we have a direct economic interest in 
keeping the continent open to normal trade and 
cultural intercourse with the whole world. The 
alternative, an exclusive economic preserve for 
one country, can hardly be to our taste. The vigor 
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with which we have pro- 
tested treaties that give [ R EAN D DS 
to the Soviet Union a A 
stranglehold on the 
trade, commerce and in- 
dustry of its European 
neighbors is an indica- 
tion of our fears and 
hopes. 

It cannot honestly be said, however, that we 
have been conspicuously successful in giving aid 
and comfort to democratic trends and yearnings 
in Europe. Our principles have been sound. They 
are on display in an array of documents: the 
Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, the pro- 
nouncements (as distinct from the actions) of 
the wartime Three-Power conferences in Moscow, 
Teheran, Yalta. But in implementing them, we 
have been feeble. Clear proofs that Europe prefers 
democratic freedom to Communist dictatorships 
ought to give our statesmen more courage in de- 
fending democratic policies and narrowing the 
distance between our pledges and our actions. 


fe a \ 
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Press Freedom: A Lost Cause 


A vast amount of nonsense is being heard these 
days about world-wide freedom of the press, most 
of it in American accents. The optimists who hope 
to switch on the lights of free news in blacked-out 
Russia and Yugoslavia are kidding themselves. 
They seem to think that total control of incom- 
ing and outgoing information is a totalitarian 
whim, when in fact it is an absolute necessity for 
the survival of totalitarian regimes. To ask them 
to give up the manipulation of news is like ask- 
ing them to commit suicide. 

When a naive delegate tried to place the prob- 
lem of free press on the agenda of the first session 
of the United Nations Organization in London, 
he was quickly squelched. The embarrassing sub- 
ject was hastily hustled off the stage. It is likely to 
stick its head out from behind the wings in the 
years ahead, but a solution of the problem is liter- 
ally impossible as long as the world is half-demo- 
cratic and half-totalitarian. 

If enough pressure is applied, censorships may 
be formally lifted here and there, but such “‘con- 
cessions” will mean exactly nothing. The Govern- 
ments involved would still prevent access to 
sources of information; they would still prevent 
uncolored news from reaching their own subjects. 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
is quite right when he declares that “the Ameri- 
can story” is not being told in many parts of the 
world. But he qualifies for the ancient order of 
American Don Quixotes when he implies that the 
story can somehow be brought to the hundreds 
of millions of people living under dictatorships. 
Nothing is gained by pretending otherwise. 

EUGENE LYONS 
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Washington Scenes 





: f . 
iHE political historian, checking ; b? fat 1 ‘, of having defied the man in the White 
i back on this period in Washing- aia (l= ' House. They must be able to point to 
ton, will have no easy time trying to frooeeasea] something constructive. This is espe- 
epitomize the situation. Controversies DOM cially true as-regards the members of 
flare up and disappear overnight. Fey Mr. Truman’s own party, who, in this 
What is stated as a fact one week bTAUUT Ny off-year election, may be facing their 


turns out the next to have been merely 

an assumption. Meantime, the air is 

filled with intemperate talk—as, for example, the 
charge that there has been a “breakdown” in gov- 
ernment. 

This word has been greatly overworked here, as 
has the more familiar noun, “crisis.” As every 
veteran observer knows, crises have been pro- 
claimed in the most tranquil of times, including 
even the Coolidge period. Silent Cal’s practice in 
times of alarm was to stroll over to the window 
and take a good look at the Washington Monu- 
ment. Having satisfied himself that the great 
obelisk was still standing, he would then go back 
to his desk and relax. 


The People Failed to Demand 


The situation in Washington this winter, with 
President Truman still insisting on his domestic 
legislative demands and with the conservative 
Democratic-Republican line-up continuing to op- 
pose most of them, was much the same as that 
which shaped up back in September. However, 
some new factors had entered the picture. 

President Truman’s prestige and influence on 
Capitol Hill had dropped. This was due in large 
part to his direct appeal to the American people, 
asking them to prod Congress into taking action 
on his stalled legislative program. The people— 
the “world’s greatest pressure group,” as he called 
it—failed to respond. Consequently, the law- 
makers became more convinced than ever that 
Mr. Truman was not a man to be feared. 

It was this state of affairs that led to talk about 
a breakdown in government. Those who indulged 
in such extravagant language, however, over- 
looked two things. To begin with, in a system like 
ours where virtually all legislation is the fruit of 
compromise, there is hardly an hour in the work- 
ing day when men are not getting their heads 
together, striving for a meeting of minds, and 
trying to keep the machinery of government re- 
volving 

Moreover, this is an election year, a year when 
all 435 members of the House and a third of the 
96 Senators must face the voters. Obviously, they 
Cannot ask for reelection solely on the grounds 
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greatest threat in 14 years. 

The President gave them their out 
in his appeal to the people. He said in effect that, 
if they didn’t like the recommendations in the 
form he had made them, then the least they could 
do was to substitute something of their own. In 
many instances that is what will happen. Many 
pieces of legislation that are to emerge may carry 
the label first put on them by Mr. Truman, but the 
contents will more nearly reflect the conservatism 
of Congress. 

National Chairman Herbert Brownell, Jr., has 
already disclosed the strategy of the Republican 
organization, in its efforts to capture Congress. 
He readily grants that there is such a thing asa 
Truman program. But that, he says, is far from 
being a Democratic program, “as evidenced by the 
fact that Mr. Truman’s own party in Congress 
has pigeonholed the majority of his proposals.” 
The task for the Democrats then is to come up 
with something that will answer this argument. 
If they fail, it may have to be a case of every man 
for himself when election time arrives. 

Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan, poli- 
tical strategist of the Truman Administration, 
has started a campaign to break the log-jam in 
Congress and thus deprive the Republicans of the 
“family-quarrel” issue. Hannegan and his lieu- 
tenants are using the only argument that seems 
to be persuasive in the circumstances. They are 
telling the Democrats that the threat of defeat in 
November is very real. They are reminding them 
of what a Republican triumph would mean in 
terms of lost committee chairmanships and lost 
patronage. 

Beyond this, of course, is the tradition that, 
when the party in power loses the House in an off- 
year election, loss of the Presidency is the inevit- 
able sequel two years later. 


Legislative Program Grows Larger 


One thing that has been overlooked is the im- 
mensity of Mr. Truman’s so-called legislative pro- 
gram. It is not simply a 21-point program as it 
was back in September when he sent down the 
remnant of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘economic bill of 
rights.” The measures he has recommended now 
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SARDINES LEARN TO SAY 
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Haute struggling from his native habitat— brine —a sardine is 
forthwith doused into another brine. Immersed in man-made brine* 
that’s perfectly balanced. 

For fishermen must salt their catch immediately .. . even as it’s 
emptied into the heaving dories. And why? 

Because salt preserves the sardine’s delicious meat... safe- 
guards its savorsome flavor. 


To the fishing industry... as to American industry as a whole 
... Salt is indispensable. And like leading industrialists, the simple- 
spoken fisherman judges superior quality in salt by purity... and 
by uniformity. 

These qualities to a superlative degree in its Sterling Salt have 
helped establish International today as “Salt Headquarters.” First 
because of the peerless standards of Sterling Salt. Second because 
of International's unique salt processes... processes that better 
production—and save man-hours and money. 


*Much of this brine is made by International's exclusive Lixate Process 
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Salt Company, Inc. 


SALT HEADQUARTERS 


Scranton, Pa. and New York, N.Y. 
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number more than 60, which doubtless is an all- 
time record for such a period of time. Not a single 
member can be found in either Senate or House 
who is in favor of all of them. 

The business of appraising Mr. Truman, and 
trying to catalog him in political and economic 
terms, still goes on in Washington. And still there 
is no agreement. 

Before the President’s message to Congress 
January 21, with its report on the State of the 
Union and the national budget, some had said that 
he belonged definitely to the Hopkins-Keynes 
school: Big Government and damn the deficits! 

Mr. Truman’s message to Congress, his first at 
the opening of a session, bore this out only in part. 
He did believe in Big Government, this was clear. 
After conceding that Government was vastly 
larger than before the war, he insisted that “We 
cannot shrink [it] to prewar dimensions unless 
we slough off these new responsibilities—and we 
cannot do that without paying an excessive price 
in terms of our national welfare.”’ 


Government Will Give Assistance 


In another passage, Mr. Truman said that 
“While our peacetime prosperity will be based on 
the private enterprise system, Government can 
and must assist in many ways.” It is, he con- 
tinued, “the Government’s responsibility to see 
that our economic system remains competitive, 
that new businesses have adequate opportunities, 
and that our national resources are restored and 
improved. Government must realize the effect of 
its operations on the whole economy. It is the re- 
sponsibility of Government to gear its total pro- 
gram to the achievement of full production and 
full employment.” 

As for deficit spending, there was no indication 
that Mr. Truman had renounced it as a policy. 
Still he was opposed to it for the years immediate- 
ly ahead, which seemed to be the important thing. 
So long as times were good, he said, he favored 
not only living within income but reducing the 
colossal national debt. Accordingly, he was op- 
posed to a cut in taxes. 

The reaction on Capitol Hill to the President’s 
message was largely along party lines and there- 
fore confusing. Significant, though, was the re- 
action of Senator Harry F. Byrd, the most zealous 
of the Treasury watch dogs. The Virginia Demo- 
crat, after years of fighting the New Deal spend- 
ers, hailed the President’s “move toward a bal- 
anced budget and a start on the retirement of 
the debt at a time when the demand for goods is 
strong and the business outlook good.” Senator 
Byrd went on to say that, unless this were done 
in a period of prosperity, the budget might never 
be balanced “until America goes over the preci- 
pice of financial catastrophe.”’ 

While some Republicans talked about tax re- 
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duction, others were de- 
termined to bring in- 
come and outgo even 
closer together for the 
fiscal year of 1947, which 
begins July 1. Their first 
thought was of the re- 
forms for which Mr. 
Truman had asked, and 
to which he attached an over-all price tag in his 
budget. Then there were some estimates for the 
regular departments which seemed to invite the 
pruning knife. 

In the case of one department, the Republicans 
—and also right-wing Democrats—faced a 
dilemma. President Truman gave Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace a 78 per cent increase in the 
budget for the Department of Commerce. This 
was not only a spectacular boost but it was given 
to a man in whom Congress has little faith where 
spending is concerned. 

On the other hand, this was the first time in 
years that the White House had shown any in- 
terest in the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the days of Dan Roper and Harry 
Hopkins, had allowed the department to become 
stagnant. Mr. Truman listened to Wallace’s 
ambitious plans to strengthen the department so 
that it could better ‘“‘present the needs of business 
in the councils of Government and of Govern- 
ment in the councils of business.” He heard of his 
schemes to do for the business man what he once 
had done for the farmer, and he signalled to Bud- 
get Director Harold Smith to let Wallace have 
virtually everything he had asked for. 

It was good to hear “balance the budget” talk 
in Washington again, after years of deficits, bor- 
rowing, and nonsense about owing the money to 
ourselves. It was refreshing, too, to find President 
Truman thinking about all elements in the eco- 
nomic picture. For the first time since 1933 a State 
of the Union message showed real concern about 
“private enterprise.” 





Counting on High National Income 


Mr. Truman’s fiscal policy, however, called for 
a good deal of faith, if not downright optimism. 
In effect he was betting on a national income of 
around $140,000,000,000, and this despite a wave 
of almost unprecedented labor-management tur- 
moil, costing $13,500,000 a day in wages alone. 
President Truman expressed confidence that 
America would meet the challenge in this Year 
of Decision. In the circumstances, he could hardly 
do anything else. To him, as to his chief economic 
adviser, Banker John Snyder, it was unthinkable 
that the American people, having overcome the 
problems of war, should not overcome the prob- 
lems of peace. 
EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


HERE are Officials in Washington 

who think a material amount of 
inflation is essential to the handling 
of a $275,000,000,000 public debt. It is 
true that taxes are easier to collect if 
prices are high. 

Other officials, particularly those 
who would have principal responsibil- 
ity, do not subscribe to that theory. Marking up 
prices, they say, is an unstable thing. Any in- 
ordinate increase in the price level invites col- 
lapse. Rather than flirt with that chance they ex- 
pect to get high level production. They are hope- 
ful because production is the thing Americans 
do best 

There is no disposition to discount the danger 
of inflation. When talk of another stiff increase 
in the price of butter fails to disturb public com- 
placency, it is a danger sign. No curb is put on 
inflation if people do nothing more than cuss be- 
cause of price and quality 

Strikes have intensified the inflation danger 
but federal officials gambled on the belief that 
strikes would not interfere too much with the 
total volume of production. Concentration of 
strikes gave them hope. They felt throughout 
that it would be so apparent that the country 
could not afford large-scale work stoppages that 
the strikes would blow over 


Price Control Seems More Important 


Key men in the administration have been more 
concerned over retaining price control than over 
strikes. Lifting some controls, which had to be put 
back, led to what seems to be an exaggerated idea 
of whatever has to be retained in the way of re- 
straints. Great fear is felt over the possibilities of 
pressure groups getting together. The fact that 
farmers and wage earners are hurt more by the 
aftermath of abnormal price increases than are 
other groups will cause legislators, when the final 
test comes, to hesitate to wipe out controls. 

In the meantime, Washington is worrying to 
an increasing extent about how everyone is going 
to be employed with the index of industrial pro- 
duction as its present level 

Chances favor a rise in the index. It might go 
to 180 by June but, on the other hand, it might 
take even a higher level to employ the people 
who then will want work. The specter of unem- 
ployment will not down. It is having a tempering 
effect 

The transportation situation will improve from 
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here out if labor troubles are not too 
serious. That will help. 

Speed of reconversion is proving to 
be the more remarkable as informa- 
tion becomes available. A large ex- 
pansion in the service industries is 
under way. More workers are being 
absorbed than were thought likely. 

Much has been learned about handling infla- 
tion since the last war. Authorities know how to 
control it. The questions are: Will Congress split 
into pressure groups and fail to act on the gen- 
eral situation? and Will there be enough courage 
in the executive branch to do the drastic things 
that may be necessary? 


More Goods Would Stop Inflation 


Stopping all trading on margin was seen as a 
sign of official courage and of a realization that a 
gesture in the right direction should be made. 
Unquestionably that action was cleared with the 
White House. The fact that there has not been 
much credit in the stock market for a long time 
was beside the point. The action flouted some 
strongly intrenched interests. 

Administrative officials with a penchant for 
looking ahead take the position that what is 
needed is not high prices but a high stable in- 
come based on large production, expanded service 
activities and high level consumption. A flood of 
goods quickly quenches flames of inflation. 

Everyone recognizes that 1946 is the crucial 
year. The important decisions with regard to 
policy will have to be made within the next few 
months. Difficulties in increasing production are 
aggravated by the fact that it is a transition year 
with labor troubles and the delays that go with 
getting out new products and in embodying, in 
equipment and products, improvements that have 
been developed during the war period. After the 
last war the speedup came only after a tedious 
period of transition. 

Overhead will have to be spread over a smaller 
volume of business. Business, however, has been 
freed of excess profits taxes, which is more im- 
portant. The cost of living index may go up but 
the consumer already is getting more per dollar 
than he did last year. 

Toward the end of the war consumers were 
spending twice as much on food as they had ex- 
pended in the prewar period but a good deal of 
that expenditure did not show up in the index of 
the cost of living. Many consumers were buying 
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-- DOING 
NOTHING! 





When your employees must spend time fiddling 
with forms—productive time is lost. Forms that 
require needless repetitive handling, inserting 
carbons, jogging and other such wasteful rou- 
tine work before a job is started, slow pro- 
duction to a standstill—waste your time and 
employees’ ability. 












Modern Uarco forms elimi- 
nate such time-wasting jobs. 
These pre-fabricated, multi- 
copy forms come ready for typ- 
ing or writing—carbons are in 
place, papers perfectly aligned, 


and a number of clear copies can be typed at 


once to expedite work in a number of depart- 
ments. 

Creating forms is Uarco’s business... creat- 
ing and designing forms that save time and 
money while speeding the work from purchas- 
ing to billing. No matter what kind of records 
you keep, Uarco has forms to fit individual needs. 

Call your Uarco representative today. Spend 
a half hour with him. It may well result in sub- 
stantial savings of time and money. Or write for 
full information. UVARCO, INc., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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at specialty shops instead of at those where prices 
were lower. Customers were not too observant of 
quality or whether they received full measure. 
Prices may have included delivery services which 
were not provided. There was more eating out. 
That situation is slowly changing. 


Controls Over Building Are Too Complex 


Great difficulties are being experienced in re- 
covering an effective control over building ma- 
terials. While some increased output is in the 
offing, the best to be expected is certain to be far 
from adequate. Getting together the materials 
necessary to build a house is a longer process than 
most observers realize. 

Control over costs is even more difficult. Lino- 
leum for the kitchen floor may be obtained at a 
standard price, but when the labor charge for 
laying the linoleum is added, the home builder is 
certain to reach the conclusion that it is difficult 
to put a ceiling on the floor. All that Washington 
is trying to do is to fight a rear guard action in 
the belief that, if important controls can be re- 
tained in 1946, production will have reached the 
point where equitable distribution will be assured. 

One of the great mistakes of prewar planning 
was the concentration of attention on physical re- 
conversion to the neglect of the human factors. 
Even now unemployment would be at record 
heights if production were to go back to the 1939 
rate. While output of machinery, for instance, has 
dropped decidedly from its wartime peak, it is 
still being turned out at more than two and one- 
half times the rate recorded at the beginning of 
1939. Transportation equipment production, de- 
spite what has happened in the automobile in- 
dustry and to shipbuilding, is still three times 
greater than in January of 1939. Incidentally, the 
index of automobile production during the strike 
period looked high but that was due to the fact 
that the figure includes the output of parts which 
was not affected as quickly and to the same ex- 
tent as was the assembly of finished cars. 

Another industry that is holding up better than 
had been expected is the manufacture of chemi- 
cals. Its rate of production is more than twice 
that of 1939. It lost explosives but other products 
have taken up much of the slack. Even lumber is 
doing as well in 1946 as it did in 1939, while tex- 
tiles and products have made some increase, al- 
though not in the same proportion as have some 
other industries. Output of rubber products is 
gaining momentum and already has outstripped 
comparable 1939 figures. One effect of the auto- 
mobile strike was to make more tires available 
for cars in use. Had automobile production gone 
forward as would have been the case without the 
stoppage, an acuteness in the supply situation 
might have developed. 

Higher wage rates always have the effect of 
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stimulating mechaniza- 
tion. That and other fac- 
tors are operating to 
make for greater effi- 
ciency in distribution. 
Planning being done in 
Washington is not over- 
looking the great oppor- 
tunity for economies and 
improved techniques in moving and handling 
goods. In normal times distribution absorbs some 
40 per cent of the national income. Many think it 
offers the best opportunity to improve living 
standards. Distribution is inherently a costly 
process because it involves reaching the indivi- 
dual. In a country with 130,000,000 people great 
opportunity is offered for economy, elimination 
of waste and improved techniques. 
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British Loan Shows Cooperation 


Discussion of the British loan has brought out 
clearly that, in the long run, a loan on a business 
basis, eliminating all discriminations and provid- 
ing for genuine cooperation, promises to be more 
beneficial to the parties concerned and to the 
world in general than would have been the case 
had the British had their way in putting over a 
program that would have tried to take into ac- 
count sacrifices they made before the United 
States entered the war, and that would have 
brooked no interference with Imperial prefer- 
ences or British domestic policies. 

While the budget no longer is news its effect on 
business continues to be important. A declining 
government expenditure with a change from a 
rapidly increasing public debt to a slightly declin- 
ing one has an important bearing on the fi- 
nancial structure. That in turn affects industrial 
and business activities. The banks no longer will 
have to buy government securities. Insurance 
companies and other investors will have to go out 
and bid for the bonds they want. That means a 
strong market for government securities. It also 
means that there no longer will be a growth of 
the amount of money in the form of bank de- 
posits. That source of inflationary pressure no 
longer will be aggravated. The inflationary dan- 
ger from an oversupply of money will continue 
but some officials are convinced that it will cease 
to grow. That would afford an opportunity for the 
constructive management of the public debt. 

Since the government apparently has under- 
estimated the national income the deficit may be 
less than $4,300,000,000. By and large this should 
have the effect of a balanced budget. With luck 
it might be balanced entirely. Congress, however, 
may change the picture. If taxes are reduced or 
expenditures increased, inflation control will be 
that much more difficult. 

PAUL WOOTON 
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liked it pretty well. 


He came home one day and 
saw his landlady climbing a ladder to do some paint- 


ing. Big hearted Tony grabbed the brush, climbed the 
ladder, did the painting. He liked painting a lot. 


“From then on I just painted my way,” says 


Tony. He painted buggies and barns, houses and 
furniture, inside and out. Hired painters to help. 


Business boomed. Then IT happened. 
IT happened when Tony bought a second- 


hand car, painted it up, 
SS |] In sold it quick. Bought 





fy , 
“LS i al . . 
—_—— “~~ another, sold it. Still 
be (a=, Beart dl 
~ ee Se Ct another and sold that, 
— Nig oS 
AG ~~ too. Tony was now 
~ r . . . . 
painting his way like 


nobody’s business. 


Tony outgrew one sales lot after another. When 
the Dodge people talked to Tony about being their 
dealer, Tony said, “Sure, Dodge is the best car I 
ever painted.” He acquired a building, equipment 
and an organization and sold a thousand cars the 
first year in business. 
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ONY worked in a shoe factory and 
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When 


came he was doing $3,000,000 of 


the war 
business a year. 
During the war Tony’s shops were busy full time 
taking care of people who wanted “Tony’s touch” 
for their aging war-time cars. 


Tony is all set for the future. “I’m still sitting 
on top of the ladder,” says Tony. “I’ve got the best 
new and used car business in the world. Those new 
Dodge and Plymouth cars are not | 
only great cars—they’re the best 
paint jobs I’ve ever seen.” 


| Dependable | 


NOTE: 
This is 
of individual initiative and f T, 
enterprise, taken from the rec- | 
ords of the Chrysler Corporation, | 


another typical story 
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CHRYSLER « DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and 
the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E.S. T. 
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Our Double-Talk Tax Laws 


By S$. BURTON HEATH 


Tue TENTH IDES of March is ap- 
proaching since I began writing an 
annual series of “how to do it” 
articles telling individual income 
taxpayers what the law requires of 
them: how the regulations inter- 
pret and apply the law; what of 


their incomes is taxable; which 
business expenses and which taxes 
and which contributions are de- 
ductible; how to determine 
whether they are married in the 
eyes of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and whether an in- 
come tax auditor will be satisfied 
that they are supporting their de- 
pendents. 

In all of that time there has not 
been a single year when I could 
have discharged my obligation by 
reprinting the previous year’s arti- 
cles. While taxes got ever bigger, 
each year the public has had to 
learn new rules for the game. 

It is understandable that chang- 
ing economic conditions, varying 
national income, government re- 
quirements that fluctuate with de- 
pressions and wars and booms, 
should require changes in the tax 
rate. 

There is no defensible excuse 
why the forms, the rules, the regu- 
lations should change every year. 
Income is income, expenses are 
expenses from one year’s begin- 
ning to the next year’s end. It 
seems to me that it is scandalous 
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HOW TO DO 


IT WOULD NOT be hard to design a simple, 
logical, equitable income tax law for individuals. 
Here are some practical suggestions: 


THE TAX BASE should become gross income mi- 
nus the legitimate expenses of earning that in- 
come, without any further deductions except 
$500 for each person supported by the income. 
(The $500 per person standard personal exemption 
now is in the law.) 


RATE SCHEDULE: There should be a single appli- 
cable tax rate schedule graduated like the surtax 
table. This rate schedule is the only thing in the 
law that should ever have to be changed. 


WITHHOLDING TAX shoulda apply, according to 


tabular rates, against every wage or salary, how- 
ever large, to cover the entire income tax on that 
salary, and such withholding should be complete 
and final so far as the Treasury is concerned. 


NO RETURN: No one should be required to make 
any estimate or return, unless he had more than 
$100 of income not covered by withholding tax. 


SIMPLE FORM: For those who did have more 
than $100 of untaxed income, there should be a 
very simple form on which they would report 
their income, deduct for personal exemptions, 
compute the tax, and subtract withholdings. 
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when a service man, away fighting 
for three years, comes home to 
make three tax returns each on a 
different form and under three 
vitally different laws. é 

Many facets of income taxation 
are highly controversial. Some in- 
volve social, economic and ideologi- 
cal considerations that grow out of 
class jealousies and mass desires. 
Some are partisan and others are 
unpartisanly political. Some rest 
upon honest differences of opinion 
as to mechanics. Into such contro- 
versies I do not purpose to inject 
myself here. 


Filing returns too onerous 


THERE are important questions of 
national policy that concern the 
distribution and the weight of 
taxes on business—their effect 
upon the functioning of the capi- 
talistic system. About these my 
opinions sometimes are positive 
but seldom are expert. I leave dis- 
cussion of them to others. 

But there are mighty few read- 
ers of this publication who do not 
have to pay a personal income tax, 
and I suspect that there are almost 
as few who are not aggrieved as 
much by the onerousness of the 
filing process as by the inescapable 
burden of the tax itself. 

It is my thesis here that the per- 
sonal income tax, at whatever level 
economic and political considera- 
tions may place it, does not have 
to be a mechanical nightmare. It 
could and it should be so devised 
that the only worry, each March 
15, would be how to find money to 
satisfy Uncle Sam’s claims. 

Indeed, I go further than that. I 
suggest that the income tax could 
be made so simple, so scientific, so 
logical, so equitable that nobody 
ever would have to file a return on 
income from wages or salary, or 
pay to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, on 
account of wages or 
salary, one penny that 
ever came into the tax- 
payer’s physical posses- 
sion or under his genu- 
ine control. 

It could and should be 
necessary only for those 
who receive non-wage 
income to file and pay 
taxes on that. 

Thanks first to Beards- 
ley Rum! and later to 
the presumably. well 
meaning saboteurs who i 
bungled the 1943 tax 
law, we have been mak- 
ing slow but welcome 
strides toward better in- 
come tax practice. Ruml 
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proposed and sold the idea of pay- 
ing part of the tax currently, as we 
earned. The drafters of the 1943 
law made it so unbearably com- 
plicated that they inspired a pub- 
lic revolt, which forced Congress 
and the Treasury, in 1944, to take 
half measures toward simplifica- 
tion. 

The greater proportion of tax- 
payers last year filed their returns 
rather painlessly, either by using 
their Withholding Receipts or by 
utilizing the tax table or the stand- 
ard deduction with Form 1040. It 
is safe to assume that a similar 
proportion is doing likewise this 
year. Next year, millions will be 
excused from paying at all, under 
the law enacted in 1945, and the 
remainder will continue to have 
access to the Withholding Receipt, 
the tax table, the standard deduc- 
tion. 

But let nobody be deceived by 
this easy-way short-cut. The law 
has not actually been simplified 
much. I could make a strong argu- 
ment that it really is more com- 
plicated than ever, except for that 
one year when the shiftover to cur- 
rent payment was being made. 

Faced with a politically danger- 
ous clamor for simplification, Con- 
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“| wonder when | file my tax return if I'll 


have to argue with some bewildered auditor” 


gress and the Treasury shrank 
from the difficult job of drafting g 
logical, equitable, understandable 
law. Instead, they offered a lolly- 
pop to taxpayers with incomes un- 
der $5,000, who have most of the 
votes. They said to these, in effect: 

“Let’s forget about the nasty old 
law. What’s a little law, anyway, 
between you voters and us publie 
servants? You just tell us, once q 
year, what you received, and we’l] 
guess what you owe the Treasury, 

“Sure, some of you will be bilked 
by our guess. If you want to be 
stubborn, go ahead and figure it 
out for yourselves, the hard way. 
But we'll give most of you a rate 
that is well under what the letter 
of the law would allow you.” 

And that is exactly what has 
happened. 


Too complicated for experts 


AS interpreted by almost con- 
stantly changing opinions and 
regulations, the tax law specifies 
in detail what is taxable income 
and what is not. It indicates cate- 
gorically what can be deducted and 
what can not. 

The law, the interpretations, the 
opinions and the regulations are 
so complicated that high ranking 
experts in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue do not agree on some of 
them. They are so hazy that their 
application and enforcement vary 
in different districts, and even, 
sometimes, according to which 
auditor you happen to draw in any 
given office. 

Since I began writing income tax 
how-to-do-its, I doubt that any 
year has passed in which state- 
ments of mine were not challenged 
by competent tax accountants and 
lawyers and by high experts in dif- 
ferent Internal Revenue districts. 
Twice I have been caught in error. 
On each occasion my 
statements had been 
based upon advice of 
outstanding Internal 
Revenue experts, had 
been read by them 
and approved in final 
form, and both times 
they stood by me 
until, in time, they 
learned that they had 
overlooked or mis- 
interpreted new pro- 
visions of our “‘simpli- 
fied” tax law. 

I am neither blam- 
ing nor belittling the 
experts who advised 
me and those who 
challenged their ad- 
vice. I wonder only 
(Cont’d on page 83) 
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THE 
Twilight 
OF 


Empire 


REVOLT and war will be the outcome if 


the old game of world colonies continues 


J 


to be played as it has been in the past 


PROLOGUE: That durable world drama, “The 
Passing of the Age of Colonies,” reaches its closing 
scene: “The Twilight of Empire.” To slow music, 
the old governor, identified by a pith helmet and 
cane, boards the steamer for home. The orchestra 
swings into a lively march and the carefree natives 
hot jive into a coconut grove to attend the first 
meeting of their legislature. 

One of our State Department’s circulating libra- 
ries is on the village square where departed chiefs 
barbecued unlucky visitors and the fat medicine 
man has changed his tom-toms for a neon sign. An- 
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To maintain their rule in India and elsewhere, 


colonial powers must now resort to force 


other backward people, as we call them, has joined 
the family of nations and will have a voice, possibly 
a vote, at the conference table squabbles. 

Hunting areas for colonies are now staked out at 
big power conferences and they are called buffer 
states, mandates, protectorates or trusteeships. For 
diplomacy, the pith helmet is changed for a silk 
topper and to nail down the new claim, a machine 
gun replaces the cane. Self-government will be as 
incomplete as in any old-time colony. 


Tue WAR has not ended the age of colonies. It 
merely shook them up and changed the styles. Col- 
onies in Asia and Africa outgrew their teething 
rings while nations in Europe were forcibly shoved 
back into the kindergarten class of self-govern- 
ment. The world has been following the same trend 
for 3,000 years. 

Greece was a great colonizer, 500 years before 
Christ, but today British Tommies supervise its na- 
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tional elections. Alexander the 
Great and the Persians were later 
imperialists while Rome reached 
its greatest expansion in the sec- 
ond century. Britain was its out- 
most colony then, but today Britain 
is among the claimants for modern 
Rome’s African colonies. Germany 
was a colonial power even in this 
generation, but today it is ruled as 
a colony by four powers. A dozen 
other countries in Europe have met 
a similar fate. 

Colonial status may raise the liv- 
ing standards of primitive people 
but lower those of more advanced 
races forced under the yoke. A col- 


onial system is the same, whether 
imposed on unlettered aborigines 
or on equals who have been van- 
quished in war. It nourishes na- 
tional prides and engenders ha- 
treds though centuries may pass 
before those hatreds flame into re- 
volt. As its shadow falls again over 
the culture of Europe, revolt flames 
in the colonies of the more primi- 
tive people in Asia. 

Until new lines are drawn on the 
maps, and the square miles and 
human beings have been measured 
again, the colonial changes of 
World War II cannot be balanced 
accurately. It may be surprising 


© RREDIN FROM BLACK 


The approved way to run a colony seems to be: Keep wages low, 


produce raw materials cheaply, and discourage local industry 


so manufactured goods will be imported from the home country 


th he 
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that a world survey during the war 
showed 13,043,973 square miles, or 
one-fourth of the earth’s surface, 
and 285,536,000 persons, or 13 per 
cent of the world’s population, un- 
der colonial rule. 

Like other tabulations, conclu- 
sions here depend on who compiles 
the figures. In this tabulation, ter- 
ritories of the United States are 
figured as colonies, while India. 
which is a dependency of Great 
Britain, is not included. If India is 
added, as its natives insist it should 
be, 29 per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face and 31 per cent of its popula- 
tion are in colonies. 


British hold most colonies 


RATED by the number of subjects 
ruled, not by the size of areas, the 
colony-holding nations were, in or- 
der: The British Commonwealth, 
France, Netherlands, Japan, the 
United States, Belgium, Portugal, 
Italy, Spain and Denmark. 

About one-tenth of the total area 
which belonged to Italy and Japan 
is now on the block for redistribu- 
tion, but not for liberation. France 
rules colonies 22 times as large as 
the homeland which it could not 
defend, or 36 per cent in area and 
25 per cent in population of all the 
colonies in the world. 

Under the United Nations’ defi- 
nition of a colony as any area 
whose people do not possess com- 
plete self-government, Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Guam, Samoa, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are colonies. The United 
States must make periodic reports 
on its trusteeship to the world or- 
ganization. No report has yet been 
requested on Washington, D. C., 
the national capital whose inhabi- 
tants have the highest percentage 
of literacy of any of the world’s 
non-Sself-governing colonies. 

The charter of the world organ- 
ization as adopted at San Francis- 
co promises little for colonies. That 
is natural as the rulers, and not the 
ruled, drafted the charter. It pro- 
vides that “fundamental human 
rights” and “‘the essential human 
dignity of all people shall be re- 
spected—without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” 
While such discriminations are 
frowned on, differences in post of- 
fice addresses or where colonies are 
located, are taken into account. 

No mention is made of encour- 
aging, or even respecting, any am- 
bitions for independence. That also 
is natural as only the United States 
among the big powers is trying to 
get rid of colonies instead of ac- 
quiring more. Democracies can be 

(Continued on page 86) 
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If We Had a Labor 
Government 


By EDWARD KEATING 


Waren I was asKed to write 
this article, I hesitated. I 
feared it would have too many 
“5.” 

I don’t believe American 
workers are disposed to or- 
ganize a Labor party. I cer- 
tainly hope they don’t take 
that step, because, in my 
judgment, American workers, 
by adhering to the policy of 
“Supporting Our Friends and 
Defeating Our Enemies,” have 
accomplished more, political- 
ly as well as economically, 
than the workers of any other 
country 

So this article must neces- 
sarily be based on an “if” and 
a big one. I must attempt to 
tell the reader what I think a 
party, sponsored and con- 
trolled by the American 
workers, would do if it came 
to power as decisively as have 
similar parties in Great Bri- 
tain and other countries. 

My chief qualification for 
the task is that for more than 
25 years I have been editing 
a national weekly newspaper 
for the great Standard Rail- 
road Labor Organizations. 

It has an immense circulation in 
this country and Canada, and, 
naturally, a flood of letters from 
readers passes over my desk every 
week. 

They are simple letters, remark- 
ably frank. The writers do not hesi- 
tate to tell the editor of their paper 
what they think about the prob- 
lems which harass the world, about 
the remedies suggested and about 
the men, who, for the moment, find 
themselves in the seats of the 
mighty. 

Based on that Knowledge, plus 
my intimate contacts with labor 
leaders and members of the rank 
and file, I make bold to proceed 
with my assignment. 

I should like to tarry long enough 
to place special emphasis on a 






































‘“SUPPOSE the United States 
had a Labor Government,”’ we 
asked a labor editor, ‘‘what re- 
forms would be made?” You 


may not like it but you will 


int to know his answer 


point which the reader must have 
clearly in mind if he is to under- 
stand some of the prophecies I am 
about to make— 

American workers are not So- 
cialists. There are very few Com- 
munists among them. 

This is in contrast to Britain and 
other democratic countries, where 
Labor parties have prevailed at the 
polls. There the labor movement is 
committed, in theory at least, to 
the Marxian principles. In Russia, 
too, Socialism prevails, but in a 
more revolutionary form. 

Various reasons might be ad- 
vanced to explain why Socialism 
has never got much of a hold on 
American workers. Plenty of time, 
money and energy have been de- 
voted to the cause; there has been 
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‘Socialism has never gotten much 
of a hold on American workers” 


devoted leadership; but the re- 

sults have not been worth while. 

American workers persist in re- 

maining plain, old-fashioned, 

democrats—with a small “‘d.” 

As for Communism, it is confined 
largely to the “lunatic fringe” of 
our “intelligentsia”—men and 
women who have seldom entered a 
union hall, but who would like to 
have the workers supply the money 
and the votes, while they wield the 
batons of authority. 

Because American workers are 
not Socialists or Communists, 
there would be little nationaliza- 
tion of industry and finance if 
American labor tossed the Old 
Parties into the discard. 

Those in power in Washington 
can control the banks, and finance 
generally, through the machinery 
already in existence. Why guaran- 
tee 12 per cent a year on the capital 
invested, as the British Labor party 
has just done in the case of the 
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stockholders of the Bank of Eng- 
land? Why nationalize a lot of de- 
crepit industries, just to give an 
already overburdened government 
something to run? 

Don’t misunderstand me. Ameri- 
can workers are not opposed to all 
phases of government ownership. 

After the First World War they 
championed a proposal to national- 
ize our railroads. Personally, I was 
in favor of the idea. However, that 
issue was settled when Congress 
insisted on returning the carriers 
to their owners. 

American workers enthusiasti- 
cally supported Senator Norris in 
his power program. They regard 
with pride the accomplishments of 
the TVA and Rural Electrification. 
They would favor similar proposals 
in other areas. 


Big jobs for public 


ONLY the Government 
is capable of putting 
over projects of that 
kind. They do not in- 
volve destructive com- 
petition with free enter- 
prise. 

On the contrary, they 
‘are calculated to stimu- 
late free enterprise as is 
shown by the fact that, 
at this moment, big pow- 
er companies, which 
never paid much atten- 
tion to the problem of 
getting electricity to our bu 
farms, are spending 
large sums to take over 
the Rural Electrification ‘‘co-ops.”’ 

In the beginning, at least, the 
American workers would trust to 
regulation to get the results de- 
sired and concentrate on more im- 
mediate problems. 

“First things first,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was fond of saying, al- 
though he did not always follow 
his own advice. 

The first task of a Labor Govern- 
ment would be to improve the liv- 
ing standards of our people and 
more particularly the industrial 
workers and the farmers. 

Labor would display a keen and, 
I trust, an intelligent interest in 
agriculture. It would take steps to 
divide big landholdings into fam- 
ily-sized farms and thus make it 
possible for farmers to own the 
land they cultivate. 

Speculation in the products of 
the farm would be prohibited and 
farmers would be encouraged to 
market their crops through co- 
operatives, owned and managed by 
themselves. 

This would eliminate the mid- 
dleman. The exorbitant profits he 
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pockets now would go to the farm- 
ers, where they belong. 

In a word, Labor would insist on 
making agriculture a pillar of the 
Temple of Democracy. Without a 
prosperous agriculture, none of us 
can prosper. 

Pursuing its policy of “first 
things first,” the Labor Govern- 
ment would fix minimum wage 
standards which would lift the 
“submerged third’ of American 
workers to a decent standard of 
living. No “chiseling”’ would be per- 













The Labor Government’s role 
would be to stand by, glad to ex- 
tend its good offices when a con- 
troversy got out of hand, but al- 
ways in such a way as to merit the 
confidence of both sides. 

This program would work under 
a Labor Government, because its 
policy would aim at prosperity for 
all groups. With agriculture and 
labor prosperous, business would 
be prosperous as a matter of course. 

American workers are not “class 
conscious.” Therefore, under q 
Labor Government there 
would be no “class wars.” 

The right of business to 
decent and even generous 
profits would be recog- 
nized, but gross profiteer- 
ing, in which some business 
men are indulging today, 
would not be tolerated. 

Honest business would 
be protected from _ the 
wolves who prey on con- 
sumers and competitors 
alike. The Labor Govern- 
ment would not be content 
to impose inconsequential 
fines on these criminals. 





They would be sent to 














“The right to profit would be recognized 


profiteering would not be tolerated” 


mitted. A business which pleaded 
it could not afford to pay a living 
wage would go out of existence. 

The six-hour day would probably 
be established early in the admin- 
istration. 

The right of workers to join the 
union of their choice, without in- 
terference from the employer, 
would be fully recognized and en- 
forced. 


Wages set by bargaining 


THE right of a worker to quit work, 
whenever conditions became in- 
tolerable, would be recognized 
without question. 

Wages and working conditions 
would be determined through “‘col- 
lective bargaining,” and govern- 
ment interference would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Organized labor has always con- 
tended that the American way is 
for managers and employees to 
adjust across the conference table 
the disputes or misunderstandings 
bound to arise so long as we st*’k to 
the ways of democracy. 
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prison, after being stripped 
of the last penny of their 
ill-gotten gains. 


Fair field for all 


IT follows that monopolies 
would be wiped out. “Free 
enterprise” should mean a 
fair field for all. Under that 
stimulus, American busi- 
ness could face the world with con- 
fidence. 

It all adds up to this: American 
labor believes business men are 
best qualified to look after busi- 
ness; that the great majority of 
business men are as honest and 
patriotic as the members oi trade 
unions; and that the unsocial or 
criminal minority should not be 
permitted to loot the rest of us. 

Some people may call that 
“radical,” but most Americans will, 
I believe, heartily approve the doc- 
trine. 

A Labor Government would take 
the position that every American, 
able and willing to work, is entitled 
to a job and that, if private enter- 
prise cannot supply the necessary 
number of jobs, the Government 
should step in with a program of 
wealth-creating projects. 

Yes, that means full employ- 
ment. It doesn’t mean Communism 
or Fascism. In fact, it is the most 
effective preventive for those two 
great evils ever devised. 

Business men should be enthus- 
iastic advocates of the idea. They 
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will be if they ever have a chance 
to see how it works. Business is 
good or bad according to the rise 
or fall of consumer income. When 
his customers are poor, the busi- 
ness man is poor. When his cus- 
tomers have money, the business 
man’s bank account begins to swell. 

Some senator has said that “full 
employment” must be a terrible 
thing because he found some refer- 
ence to it in the constitution of the 
Soviet republics. 

I have never read that document. 
It probably includes a good many 
things I would disapprove, but it 
must have some good features, and 
I don’t see why we should run away 
from those good features just be- 
cause the Russians have been 
smart enough to write them into 
their constitution. 

The Labor Government, being 
made up of straight-thinking men 
—the kind who would not become 
panicky in the presence of a new 
idea—would handle unemployment 
with the common sense character- 
istic of workers and farmers. 


More housing wanted 


A LABOR Government would give 
immediate attention to housing. It 
would go on the theory that every 
American should have a chance to 
acquire a reasonably comfortable 
home, with a little plot of ground 
where his wife could grow a few 
flowers and his “kids” could play. 

In this, the richest of all coun- 
tries, that is impossible today. Even 
public officials who should Know 
hetter talk about $10,000 homes for 
workers. Of course, not one Ameri- 
can worker in a hundred can afford 
to pay such a price. 

A Labor Government would 
remedy that. It would clean out the 
slums, either by placing a heavy 
tax on those wretched 
places, so as to make them 
unprofitable, or by buying 
the land and then con- 
structing homes—not bar- 
racks, but structures with a 


touch of beauty. —" 


Maybe these houses would 
not pay for themselves, but 
the chances are they would. 
In any event, the Labor Gov- 
ernment would achieve a re- 
form which would merit the bless- 
ings of heaven. 

Thus far, our Labor Government 
has taken care of the farmer, 
demonstrated to the honest busi- 
ness man that he has no reason to 
get excited and raised the stand- 
ard of living of the workers, pro- 
viding them with jobs, under union 
conditions, food and clothing at 
reasonable prices, and homes that 


would contribute to the self-re- 
spect of their occupants. 

No one has been robbed; no one 
has been shot, and Old Glory still 
floats over the Capitol. 

But the Labor Government has 
other things to do—education, for 
example. A Labor Government 
would feel that illiteracy anywhere 
in the land should cause all of us 
to hide our heads in shame. Every 
child would be given a chance to go 
to school—the right kind of school, 
warm, comfortable buildings, com- 
petent teachers, playgrounds that 
would gladden the heart of youth. 

There would be no limit except 
capacity to absorb. The road would 
be wide open to top-flight univer- 
sity courses. If the child demon- 
strated he had what it takes, the 
Government would see that all 
barriers were removed. 

Those youngsters who preferred 
the mechanical trades or other 
callings, would be afforded the op- 


“A Labor Government would 
clean out the slums—give 
every child a chance to go 
to the right kind of school” 





with no distasteful ‘“‘means test,” 
and with a pension which would 
rob old age of most of its terrors. 

Now we come to a ticklish prob- 
lem, but one which a Labor Gov- 
ernment would not attempt to 
dodge. 

How can a worker, even if he 
draws the highest union wage, get 
for himself and his family the 
medical care to which human be- 
ings are entitled? 


“Socialized medicine’”’ 


MOST of the physicians will reply: 
“We are doing a good job now. We 
don’t want to be regimented. We 
will die in our tracks before we 
submit to ‘socialized medicine.’ ” 
I have profound respect for 
medical men. I would not be writ- 
ing this article if devoted doctors 
had not ministered to me. Their 
skill was adequate to save my life. 
Their charges were reasonable. 









portunity for the best of training, 
but no child would be permitted to 
work for hire before he was 18. 
Thus a Labor Government would 
try to fill the country with well 
nourished, well trained youngsters, 
equipped to play the role of citizens 
in a great democracy. 

At the other end of the line, a 
Lab’ Government would give all 
citize :s a chance to retire at 60, 
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But we must face the fact that 
millions of Americans don’t earn 
enough to enable them to pay for 
medical care. They can go to some 
clinic, but, being Americans, they 
shrink from dropping to the status 
of paupers. What are we to do 
about these people? 

A Labor Government would face 
the problem boldly. It would try to 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Tez GREATEST ENEMY of Irish 
freedom is the English dinner nap- 
kin,” wrote Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, the great Irish leader of the 
Victorian era. The austere Protes- 
tant who so nearly nudged his 
country to the brink of liberation, 
for years imposed an iron disci- 
pline upon his turbulent Irish 
party. 

Parnell was suspicious not mere- 
ly of the damask allurements of 
England’s great houses which then 
and later so effortlessly gathered 
the scalps of battlers against the 
status quo. He preferred that his 
followers even avoid the terrace of 
the House of Commons where 
members of Parliament tradition- 
ally succor their larynxes with a 
- cup of tea. You cannot dislike a 
man with whom you sup, warned 
Parnell. 

A Parnell today in Washington 
would probably be picketed by the 
serried ranks of society, business, 
diplomacy, politics and the fourth 
estate. He would be lucky to get off 
that lightly. A scotch-and-soda 
tide laps the borders of this demo- 
cratic capital. Its purveyors nip off 
a privilege here, a deal there, a 
treaty elsewhere. The guardians of 
the gate—Congress, the White 
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House, the departments 
—vary in the amount of 
resistance they offer to 
the tide; the personnel of 
the tide-makers—lobby- 
ists, diplomats, politicos 
—comes and goes. But the 
social deep always rolls 
round with many voices. 

Washington shares none of Par- 
nell’s doubts regarding the art of 
hospitality as oil for the lamps of 
government. Washington is so- 
ciable. The social game is a respect- 
able vested interest. Furthermore 
it’s “big business.’ Come one, come 
all, to the cocktail party, the tea 
and the seated dinner. Meet the 
statesmen and grease your path to 
fame and fortune with a dry mar- 
tini. 


People from the small towns 


THE actual brilliance of Washing- 
ton society is as a rule overrated. 
After all, the power and privilege 
stakes are held by those who are 
running the country at the time, 
men from Missouri and from those 
other 47 states whose names escape 
one in the current administration. 

One gifted newspaperwoman 
confided that, on arrival, she al- 








most feared to undertake her du- 
ties. She had read of the glittering 
scene, the charming women, the 
enchanting men, the wits, the 
glamorous gowns, and she felt in- 
adequate. Finally she plucked up 
courage to dine out and discovered 
that her much-touted betters were 
mostly from Main Street and not 
some never-never land near Shan- 
gri-La. True the diplomats had the 
lure of strangeness but that was 
mostly accent; surprisingly often 
they, too, proved to be big butter- 
and-egg men turned diplomat. 
Foreign male diplomats do have 
one advantage over their American 
counterparts; they have official 
uniforms, very fancy, which make 
them resemble birds in the mating 
season. Women go for it. 

Of course with $1,000,000 you can 
get some handsome effects and 
many times that sum is spent an- 
nually for social luster. A private 
house here large enough for enter- 
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taining costs $50,000 rock- 
bottom and there are few 
at that price. The Embas- 
sies represent much larger 
sums. The British have a 
small rancho on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue on 
which they have 
erected a Georgian 
pile with marble halls 




























AT Washington’s gay parties, teas and din- 
you meet statesmen and other people 


of importance, and pave the path to fame 


that amounts to a ritz hotel. It is 
worth millions. The French have 
just paid $400,000 for a mansion. 
Adjoining land was extra. Even a 
small legation can hardly get by 
with a house costing less than $500 
a month unfurnished. The cost of 
furnishings for these chateaux 
speaks for itself. 

The grocery and liquor bills nat- 
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- are Serious Business 


By DORIS FLEESON 


urally follow the party curve but 
caterers’ prices afford a clue. For 
food and service only, a caterer 
charges $1.50 per person for a re- 
ception, $2.50 for a cocktail party 
and from $6 up for a dinner. Cock- 
tails and receptions are rarely 
given for less than 100, seated din- 
ners for 50 are common. 

Flowers are extra. A good florist 
will decorate a cocktail party for 
$100, receptions start at $250 and 
a large dinner can be done for $500. 

These figures do not include the 
big item—the potables. If and 
when you can get it, a case of 
Scotch at $75 is a bargain and 
other prices follow suit. The diplo- 
mats get a break here; they pay 
no duty on imported vintages. Even 
so the floods necessary to assuage 
the thirsts of their thousands of 
guests mean money by any stand- 
ard. 

The immense amount of enter- 
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taining accounts in part for the 
fact that Washington has the big- 
gest per capita liquor consumption 
in the Union. This distinction isa 
source of grief to Washingtonians, 
for the most part a sober, rather 
serious, lot. They blame it on of- 
ficialdom and visiting firemen and 
there is certainly much justice to 
the alibi. 

Hotel entertaining of which 
there is a great deal is probably, 
considering all the problems inci- 
dent to private entertaining, the 
best social buy in town. The experi- 
enced hostelries take care of every- 
thing except the morning-after 
aspirin and the check. 

Their prices start at $1.50 a per- 
son for cocktail food and service 
with cocktails charged as con- 
sumed. They estimate the average 
guest drinks at least $2 worth of 
free (to him) liquor before he can 
tear himself away. Dinner starts at 
$4, normally runs to $6 or $7. Li- 
quor and flowers extra and a ten 
per cent tip for the waiters. 


Customers for rental clothes 


DRESS suit rental emporia also hit 
the high brackets here. Gentlemen 
who have been taking too many 
second helpings; moth victims and 
the underprivileged who just don’t 
own a dress suit can receive first 
aid for a modest fin. The physical 
benefits of close order drill have 
also brought the renters a postwar 
customer as yet unable to buy new 
clothes. 

Florists ply a brisk trade. Their 
artistry is taken for granted until 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution converge on the Capital 
with the apparent aim of seeing 
how many orchids the feminine 
bosom can support at one time. One 
year Mrs. Roosevelt who is nearly 
six feet tall and amply built had to 
hold her DAR gift corsage in her 
hand; the intended foundation was 
simply not adequate. 

Everybody knows that the sky is 
the limit when madame decides to 
enhance her personal charms at a 
party where she can be seen and 
compared. Curiously, while many 
diplomatic women are beautifully 
gowned (Paris chiefly), as are a 
comparatively small social group, 
Washington women are on the 
whole inferior in smartness and 
grooming to those of smaller Amer- 
ican cities such as San Francisco, 
Dallas and Kansas City. Despite all 
the entertaining there are no 
famed shops here. Women go in for 
white shoes, flowered dresses, fiut- 
tery pink and blue. As a perhaps 
beneficial result, slacks have not 
yet made the city streets. 

Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, General 
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Eisenhower's chief assistant in the 
occupation of Germany, com- 
plained bitterly to this correspon- 
dent that, in laying out the new 
government buildings and Mall, 
the city planners did not include 
a beautiful avenue for elegant 
shops—an American Rue de la 
Paix. Then a mere and disregarded 
Major, Clay argued this would not 
only lend glamour to the nation’s 
expanding capital but would actu- 
ally serve it, at the same time nour- 
ishing the nation’s business. 


White House leads society 


IN THE social structure supported 
on this firm commercial basis, the 
White House ex officio holds first 
place; the diplomats lead in glam- 
our; the vanishing tribe of Wash- 
ington elite (the cliff dwellers) 
represents exclusiveness and the 
lobbyists inclusiveness. The politi- 
cos comprise the guest list. 

The extent to which the White 
House influences social trends nat- 
urally depends on the tastes and 
interests of the then occupants. 
Mrs. William Howard Taft is rated 
the last First Lady to enjoy society 
as such. All carry on traditional 
hospitality, some more lavishly 
than others. The Hoovers, having 
private means, entertained often 
and elegantly; the Coolidges didn’t. 

Under the Roosevelts the White 
House was Grand Hotel. They 
added press parties to the usual 
list. Mrs. Roosevelt brought all 
kinds of people to all kinds of oc- 
casions. The children, numerous 
kinfolk, needy and other friends, 
jammed the not too ample resi- 
dence to the eaves. The President, 
who liked dry martinis, amusing 
people, children and pretty women, 
joined in the fun. 

With the Trumans—father, 
mother, one daughter and few re- 
lations—the old house is resting. 
They have discharged part of the 
servants and cut the social sched- 
ule as they have no private means 
and surtaxes cruelly pare his os- 
tensibly good salary and allow- 
ances. According to John Fisher of 
Harper’s, one White House staffer 
put it: “When the Roosevelts were 
here, every day was Christmas. 
Now it’s Tuesday.” 

The Trumans, however, go out 
to the homes of friends and their 
official family a great deal more 
than any recent predecessors. The 
President is a gregarious fellow 
who dislikes the White House 
stateliness and formality; cosiness 
is his metier. Margaret, a Pi Phi at 
George Washington University, 
keeps up with her college social life 
which, as every parent Knows, is 
extensive. 
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President Truman will make no 
social display. He is not attracted | 
to big names and fame; he is not 
likely to bring splurgers to Wasp. 
ington. If times should worsen hg 
will probably order his people tg 
trim social sail. 

Diplomatic society is not what jt 
was in the old days. The British 
once the leaders, are keeping their 
heads down. The combination of g 
Labor government and the pro- 
jected $3,750,000,000 loan discoyr- 
ages the social virus to which, ip 
any case, Lord and Lady Halifax 
are not susceptible. The British, 


however, keep their doors open to | 


people of influence quietly ang 
adroitly. They are well infiltrateg 
into the top levels of American life 
and they know how to keep their 
place warm. They can entertain at 





all but very large affairs with little 
public notice as their Embassy has 
practically hotel facilities. 


The British Dominions inciden- 


tally are moving in on the mother 
country. New Zealand is the latest 


to open her own legation here— | 


with, of course, a large reception 


Russians entertain on the left 


THE Russians play hard-to-get 
like the British but in a different 
way. They go down the official line 
and then invite their leftish 
friends. The British test is whether 
you can be useful; they glide over 
other details, being normally ex- 
pert at the art of pleasing. But, if 
you don’t care for Stalin and have 
said so, you are unlikely, no matter 
what your riches, power and pelf, 
to tear herrings with the represen- 
tatives of the USSR. 

When the Russians first reopened 
the old Czarist Embassy in the 16th 
Street mansion built by Pullman 
millions for his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank Lowden, they showed the 
capitalists how. Their decor was 
dazzling and the guests shoveled in 
the caviar with teaspoons. Since 
the war a morsel on half a hard- 
boiled egg is the rule, but the vodka 
remains ample. 

The diplomats who have the 
problems are those from less pow- 
erful countries which need Ameri- 
can aid. They are damned if they 
do and damned if they don’t. Their 
job is to win friends and influence 
people. Beneficiaries of lend-lease 
and UNRRA, they are aware that 
public opinion will question their 
social expenditures. 

But they know from experience 
that the social lobby gets results. 
Most of them plunge and hope for 
the best. They don’t always get it. 
Both the French and Chinese gave 
receptions last fall. Fearful of hurt 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Firm with Home-town Pride 


By DONN LAYNE 


LIKE an individual, a cor- 
poration must live in a com- 
munity, and is judged by its 
conduct. Caterpillar Tractor 
has worked out a way to be 


neighborly and finds it pays 
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A TROOP of Peoria, Ill., Boy 
Scouts were sweating over picks 
and shovels in an effort to convert 
a vacant lot into a baseball dia- 
mond. It was slow going and the re- 
sults not very satisfactory. Pleased 
with any interruption that offered 
an excuse to lean on their imple- 
ments, they paused to watch a bull- 
dozer rumble purposefully down 
the street. 

Their joy was obvious when the 
monster swung into their vacant 
lot, halted long enough to find out 
what needed to be done and then 
made speedy work of doing it. 

Caterpillar Tractor’s Community 
Relations Division was 
demonstrating that a cor- 
poration can be a good 
neighbor. 

“That’s our job,” says 
Fred R. Jolly, assistant di- 
rector of the division. “We 
find out what we as a cor- 
poration can do to be a 
good neighbor. Then we 
do it. Practically everyone 
knows the value of good 
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labor relations, industrial relations 
and public relations. We think good 
community relations are impor- 
tant, too.” 

In fact, Caterpillar believes that 
the affairs and problems of the 
communities in its vicinity—it has 
some 18,000 employees coming 
from more than 100 different towns 
and villages, some 25 or 30 miles 
away—would be, both directly and 
indirectly, of some concern to 
them. The theory is based on the 
observation that what is bad for a 
community is bad for its citizens— 
and as the company employs about 
25 per cent of the usable local labor 
supply—it follows that what is bad 
for the citizens is bad for its em- 
ployees and, thus, is also bad for 
Caterpillar. 

Caterpillar officials have long 
known that the people in and near 
Peoria want to know about local 
industries, want to feel that such 
industries are interested in the 
community. Further, company of- 
ficers realize that it is not logical to 
expect the people of any commu- 


The bulldozer swung into the lot and made speedy 


work of transforming it into a baseball field for the kids 
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nity to take a real interest in Cater- 
pillar if the company shows no in- 
terest in them. If there is to be a 
healthy atmosphere, where every- 
one prospers, company and com- 
munity must understand each 
other. This is why the management 
likes to have company personnel 
participate in community affairs. 


Participation in local groups 


THERE is no official mandate or 
regulation, but no small number of 
Caterpillar men and women par- 
ticipate in the activities of such or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, Girl Scouts. Others serve 
with civic groups, such as public 
health, labor, recreational, farm, 
parent-teacher. The management 
encourages these individuals to tell 
it of their outside activities and 
suggest ways in which Caterpillar 
may serve the organizations in 
which they are concerned. 

Some 20 months 
ago the Community 
Relations Division 
was organized to 
bring all the com- 


munity contacts under a central 
organization, with Leonard J. Flet- 
cher as Director of Training and 
Community Relations. In addition, 
Mr. Fletcher is chairman of the 
Agricultural-Industry Relations 
Committee, and a director of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is also a member of the 
National Chamber’s Committee on 
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always been—all six-ounce servings”’ 


Education, and co-chairman of the 
Peoria Conference on Education, 
Labor and Business, as well as an 
active member of the local Clergy, 
Labor and Industry Discussion 
Group. 

With Fred Jolly and Robert Cul- 
shaw, community relations repre- 
sentative, his job is to see that 
Caterpillar pulls its weight as a 
“citizen.” Since Caterpillar weighs 
a lot—its plant buildings cover 80 
acres—that takes a lot of pulling in 
many directions. 

For instance: There is a mailing 
list of almost 6,000 local business, 
labor, education and church lead- 
ers who receive the Caterpillar 
Magazine, the company year book, 
and other literature of possible in- 
terest. To them went the booklet 
explaining the company’s rehabili- 
tation program, the success of 
which prompted the idea for the 
popular “Peoria Plan.” The com- 
pany’s medical director, Dr. Harold 
A. Vonachen, who has been deeply 
interested in the problems of the 
physically handicapped for years, 
originated the idea. 

The division also keeps careful 


“Our hamburgers are as big as they've 


record of the accomplishments of 
various local leaders. When they do 
something outstanding, company 
officials send personal congratula- 
tory letters. 

Each week the division selects 
two of the company’s 50 top men to 
attend City Council meetings to 
indicate Caterpillar’s interest in 
good city government. They attend 
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simply to listen and to Answer 
questions. 

To acquaint community leaders 
with the company, its people and 
management, the division make, 
arrangements for them to see th. 
factory, visit with executives ang 
have lunch. Small groups are pre- 
ferred so that all present can get tg 
know each other. Last year Cater. 
pillar played host to some 300 men 
and women. More than 50 of the 
189 ministers in the community 
have been guests—as well as schoo} 
teachers, members of the Grange 


Lions’ Club, American Legion ang | 


other organizations. 

The division also arranges talks 
and programs for churches, civje 
organizations, clubs and schools 
bringing to their audiences goog 
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company speakers and providing 
films, projection — facilities angq 


operators. Such affairs number as 


many as ten and 12 a week. 


There is an art exhibit, too. It’s | 


a special three-unit display of the 
original art work used in Caterpil- 
lar’s national advertising during 


the war. Because the originals were | 


done by top-notch artists—men 
like Robert Riggs, Peter Helck, 
Amos Sewell, James R. Bingham, 
Ben Stahl, Matt Clark—the exhibit 
is of special interest to art stu- 
dents. Most of the schools and col- 
leges of Peoria, Pekin and Decatur 
displayed it. So did banks and large 
department stores. 

The company’s showroom win- 
dows are devoted to community 
advertising—for Red Cross, Com- 
munity Fund and other local ac- 
tivities. 


Equipment for local use 


FOR various local projects, com- 
pany products, facilities and equip- 
ment are lent. Recently, local 
CIO leaders were somewhat sur- 
prised when they were offered one 
of the company’s DW-10 tractors— 
a big rubber-tired job—to haul 
their float in the Labor Day parade. 

During the big spring flood of ’43, 
when the Illinois River rose more 
than 28 feet above normal, the 
Army and Navy both had connip- 
tion fits over the possibility of high 
water flooding the Caterpillar 
plant and stopping production. To 
hold back the waters, they sent 
sandbags and men down to Peoria 
by the thousands—including mili- 
tary police and engineers. They 
were determined that “ole man 
river” should not be permitted to 
halt the flow of tractors and en- 
gines. But company officials were 
just as much concerned over the 
welfare of their neighbors and 
town folks (‘‘Homes had to be Kept 
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r , too,” they said) ; and so some 
15,000 Caterpillar employees vol- 
ynteered to work around the clock 
_not only to help keep the plant 
from being flooded but also to keep 
pack the waters from neighboring 
towns and villages. 

Each year, Caterpillar gets re- 
quests for donations from more 
than 100 charitable or- 
ganizations. The Com- 
munity Relations Divi- 
sion carefully reviews 
each request, and makes 
recommendations’ to 
management. Whether 
or not a gift is granted, 
the effort to make 
friends continues. 


A good press 


“YOU know the value of 
good publicity,” Mr. Cul- 
shaw pointed out, “and 
you know what happens 
to most all publicity re- 
leases—they end up in 
the wastebasket. Well, 
last year we sent out 546 
releases to the local 
press and radio. Not 
counting all the papers 
or any of the radio sta- 
tions, just two of the 
papers—the Pekin and 
Peoria papers—devoted 
more than 4,000 column- 
inches to more than 900 
Caterpillar stories of 
community interest. Not 
bad, eh?”’ 

“Some people,” says Mr. Fletcher, 
“feel that we are going altruistic 
in our community relations. We’re 
not. It’s simply self-interest.’ 


The good neighbor spirit pays 
dividends. 
Not so long ago, for instance, a 


stranger phoned Mr. Fletcher to 
say that, at a party, he had heard 
awoman Say that Caterpillar had 
cut down the size of the hamburg- 
ers served in the company restau- 
rant and had made more than 
$100,000 last year by charging em- 
ployees too much for skimpy meals. 

Mr. Fletcher thanked him for 
calling and asKed if he would like 


to get in touch with the lady anda 
few others—make up a small group 
—and go out to Caterpillar and 
have lunch with him. The caller 
said he would try 

Within a few days they arrived 
at the plant. After lunch, Mr. 


Fletcher introduced them to Pearl 


Tullett, the restaurant manager, 
and said: 

“Pearl, there’s some talk that 
you’ve cut down the size of the 
Servings here, particularly ham- 


burgers, and that Caterpillar made 
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a $100,000 profit from the restau- 
rant. Is there anything to it?” 
Pearl said: “No, indeed, Mr. 
Fletcher. We have the same-sized 
servings now that we always had. 
Our hamburgers are all six-ounce 
servings. Last year the restaurant 
spent $100,000 more thanit tookin.” 
Then one of the visitors asked: 





















One of the men pulled out a large roll of 


a petition with 500 names, to finish the 


“You mean that the company lost 
$100,000 feeding its workers last 
year?” 

“We don’t think of it as a loss,” 
Pearl said. “If your husband gave 
you a fur coat costing $1,000, he 
wouldn’t say he had lost $1,000, 
would he?” 

The rumor that the cafeteria 
was skimping was spiked. 


Interest in a bridge 


THEN, there was the farmer who 
called Mr. Fletcher. 

“You may not remember me,” he 
said, “but I met you a couple of 
years ago when I was a member of 
that industry-agricultural confer- 
ence group. I’m calling to tell you 
what a neighbor of mine has just 
told me.” 

He went on to say that his neigh- 
bor—the farmer lived about 15 
miles north of Peoria—had said 
that Caterpillar was opposed to the 
completion of the new North Side 
Bridge because it would permit 
workers living to the north of it to 
drive directly into the city, instead 
of first having to drive south and 
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pass by the plant on their way to 
town. The rumor said the company 
was afraid of losing some of its em- 
ployees to other industries closer 
home. Further, that Caterpillar 
had kicked about using so much 
steel to finish a bridge when steel 
was scarce. 

Again Mr. Fletcher invited the 
farmer to ask his neigh- 
bor—and a few others who 
might be _ interested—to 
make a visit to the plant. 
In about a week five of them 
were sitting at a luncheon 
table with Mr. Fletcher. 

Not much was said about 
the bridge until the party 
had left the dining room and 
returned to Mr. Fletcher’s 
office. There they got out the 
correspondence file relative 
to the bridge. It showed that 
the company favored the 


early completion of the 
bridge; and had, in fact, 
urged all officials con- 


cerned—the governor, 
and state, federal, 
county and city offi- 
cials—to do every- 
thing in their power 
to help finish it. The 
company also offered 
to help in any way 
possible to speed the 
work on the bridge. 

As the group was 
leaving, one of the 
men pulled out a large 
roll of paper and 
handed it to Mr. 
Fletcher. It was a petition to finish 
the bridge—with 500 names on it. 
If it could be of any help, the com- 
pany was welcome to it, he said. 
The man also apologized for saying 
that Caterpillar had been against 
the bridge. 

“False rumors are so easy for 
people to start,’ remarked Mr. 
Fletcher, ‘and they can hurt indi- 
vidual and corporation alike; but 
when either have friends—honest 
friends—rumors seldom get a 
chance to snowball into alarming 
proportions. 

“American business,” he con- 
tinued, “wants to be understood. 
The men who put in long hours 
guiding industry would like noth- 
ing better than to know their tasks 
were understood by others. With 
such understanding, industry 
would gain friends, for people are 
far less likely to dislike those they 
know than those they do not. 

“Yet many of these same busi- 
ness men are entirely unaware of 
the attacks now being made on in- 
dustry’s way of doing business— 
and on industry’s goals—both of 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Durinc ONE of the darker 
periods of the war, a British and an 
American army officer were flying 
over the Burma hump together. 
The Britisher was considerably in- 
terested in the fact that the Ameri- 
can was from Washington. 

“Tell me, Old Chap,” he said, “‘do 
you know the National Press Club?” 

When the American replied that 
he knew it very well, indeed, the 
Britisher went on: 

“Tell me, whatever became of 
that chap who could drink a high- 
ball while standing on his head?” 

For the Britisher’s information, 
the man of this unusual accom- 
plishment was also off at war. Fur- 
thermore, this is only one of the 
minor abilities of this unusual in- 
stitution’s unusual membership. 
Among its more than 3,000 resident 
and non-resident members are 
those who can—and every day at 
luncheon or during the cocktail 
period do—settle all the world’s 
problems though, in common with 
the world statesmen themselves, 
some of them have difficulty with 
such basic social units as their own 
families. At the height of his pow- 
er, Napoleon, it will be recalled, 
had similar trouble. 

On any average day, the club 
sees the world’s top-notch journal- 
ists—some of them just in from the 
four points of the globe—and their 
statesmen, military, industrialist 
and labor leader guests. The 
world’s most intimate affairs and 
the lives of those who conduct 
them are laid out naked and dis- 
sected. An idea or a rumor con- 
ceived here is likely to travel all 
over the world and not infrequent- 
ly land in a speech by a congress- 
man or a member of the House of 
Commons and return to its sur- 
prised originator before the day is 
out. 

Wars and rumors of wars, revo- 
lutions, tumbling thrones, strikes, 
famine and disease, multibillion 
dollar financing, startling discov- 
eries in medical and physical sci- 
ence—the whole gamut of human 
endeavor—is the day’s trivia to 
these men. Just as the New York 
Stock Exchange is the greatest and 
freest market in the world for 
stocks and bonds here is the great- 
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est and freest exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. No more impres- 
Sive citadel of democracy exists. 


Notables have been examined 


THE world’s notables have spoken 
before and been wined and dined 
by the National Press Club. At its 
off-the-record luncheons, high 
government Officials, foreign min- 
isters and potentates have talked 
frankly of their problems, their 
hopes and ambitions, and sub- 
jected themselves to searching 
questioning without fear that their 
utterances would leave the room. 
It is to this rostrum that newly ap- 
pointed ambassadors come almost 
as soon as they have unpacked 
their bags to be analyzed and ap- 
praised by the greatest collection 
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of molders of public opinion in the 
world. Here, too, come the indus- 
trialists, bankers and labor leaders 
engaged in controversy, to plead 
their side of the case. To dinner, 
once a year, comes the President 
of the United States. 

Earl Browder, when he was head 
of the Communist party in this 
country, faced the off-the-record 
luncheon grilling and afterwards 
at the bar downed straight whisky 
so fast as to startle the club’s presi- 
dent, a very temperate man. When 
Pierre Laval appeared in 1930, the 
club members quickly appraised 
him as a crafty politician and were 
not at all surprised at his future 
course in history. Regardless of 
how popular a visitor’s views may 
be, or the cause he is espousing, he 
is treated with courtesy and given 
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ad | and eir sense of humor with which the Club abounds. One 
iis of them with a perfect deadpan 
ds his say. He is questioned penetrat- elation. For several days they Kept “My worry is that your candi- 
Ky ingly but without harangue or saying: date won’t stand up so well with 
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his appointment as the British am- 
bassador, was characterized by a 
sizable portion of the American 
press, at least, as austere and un- 
approachable. Far from fitting 
this description, he has come to be 
one of the most informal and 
popular visitors of the Club and 
he seems to have carried these at- 
tributes in his travels around the 
country. Whether he was wrongly 
characterized at first, or whether 
the Club’s atmosphere changed 
him is not clear, but it is certainly 
at the Club that the unfavorable 
characterization was first dissi- 
pated. 


Ethics are stressed 


THE Washington corps of’ jour- 
nalists prides itself on its ethics. 
They are not the harum-scarum 
police reporter type portrayed by 
Hollywood. They are mostly re- 
sponsible men with incomes rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $100,000 a year. 
In addition, there are in the Club 
as associate members, the confi- 
dential Washington representa- 
tives of industry as well as of labor, 
whose business is to know and re- 
port what is going on. They, too, 
mold public opinion, very influen- 
tial opinion, in fact. 

The Duke of Windsor has visited 
the Club several times, but a few 
years ago when he came to Wash- 
ington with Wally in a doubtful 
mood as to how he would be re- 
ceived, he was so gratified at a re- 
ception the Club gave them, that 
he wrote the president three let- 
ters of appreciation. A few years 
before that, the members had 
stood before the radio to hear him 
renounce his throne, and several 
near fist fights ensued in argu- 
ments over whether he had done 
right or wrong. 

After Pearl Harbor and at a time 
when the Japs had swept over 
Singapore, the Malayas, the Dutch 
Indies, Hong Kong and were 
threatening Australia, the Club 
celebrated British Empire Day 
with an open house for all mem- 
bers of the British official set in 
Washington. A British officer wry- 
ly suggested that the Japs should 
be invited because they had the 
Empire, and everybody hooted at 
the joke. 

At this reception, a playful mem- 
ber, writing on club stationery to 
an Irish member who had never 
called off the revolution, suggested 
that, while he appreciated his deep 
animosity toward the British, he 
thought that in these dark days 
the Irishman should join in honor- 
ing the British visitors and serve 
on the reception committee. 
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The Irish member showed up in 
good faith determined to be an 
ultra-gracious host. From his sta- 
tion at the door, he insisted that 
every visitor first join him in a 
drink. After three hours, he en- 
countered a guest with whom he 
had served in the First World War. 
Long after the other guests, in- 
cluding Lord Halifax, had left, he 
and the limey were crying and 
lustily singing: “There’ll always be 
an England.” The British-hating 
Irishman, usually temperate, was 
sick for a week. 

Beginning with William Howard 
Taft, every President of the United 
States has been a member of the 
Club, as have many members of 
the Supreme Court, Cabinet offi- 
cials, Senators and Congressmen. 
Its active membership embraces 
British, French, Russian, Chinese 
and other foreign journalists. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the correspon- 
dent for Domei, the Japanese news 
agency, was a member, as was 
Kurt Sells of the official German 
news agency. Lawrence Tood, cor- 
respondent for Tass, the official 
Russian agency, and Sir Wilmot 
Lewis, of the London Times, are 
two of the oldest members. 


Mussolini was kept out 


MUSSOLINI, a newspaperman 
himself, failed to make the grade. 
In the ’20’s when many Americans 
were appreciative of the Italian 
dictator’s ability to make the trains 
run on time, one of Will Hays’ rep- 
resentatives, a member of the Club, 
asked Mussolini if he wouldn’t like 
to be a member of Washington’s 
famous newspaper club. Mussolini 
said yes. Returning to this country 
the American proposed Il Duce. 
The board members put him 
through at their first meeting. The 
president cabled Mussolini that 
the Club was delighted to accept 
his application. 

However, after the board has 
passed a member he must be posted 
for 15 days. A group of young 
liberals hit the ceiling. A contro- 
versy can get under way in the 
Club as easily as a storm can brew 
in Medicine Hat. Within a few 
days, the liberals had brought 
about a full meeting of the mem- 
bership and the board’s acceptance 
of Mussolini was overturned. 

The objection was that Musso- 
lini, although a former newspaper- 
man, had suppressed freedom of 
speech. The president had to send 
Mussolini another cablegram tell- 
ing him of the change of events. 
With his making of the trains run 
on time and his dreams of expan- 
sion, he very likely did not know 
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what it was all about and care 
less. But it was quite a live issue in 
the Club. 

The Club’s present home, the 
National Press Building, is g 13. 
story structure on a busy down. 
town corner. It was the dream of 
James William Bryan, Washing. 
ton and New York promotion 





engineer, long a member, who re. 
fused to allow repeated discourage.) 
ments to divert him from his ig 
of housing the Club and its mems 
bers in a building of their own. 


New building in 1927 


ON HIS own initiative, Mr. Bryan 
obtained a personal option on the 
land where the building was 
erected. He obtained commitments 
from mortgage financing houses 
and laid a completed plan before 
the Club’s membership. The proj- 
ect was accepted at a membership 
meeting, and Mr. Bryan was or- 
dered to take charge of the opera- 
tion. He directed the financing, 
got together architects and con- 
tractors, and in 1927 the building 
was dedicated by President Cool- 
idge. 

Investors included men like the 
late Andrew Mellon and John Hays 
Hammond. Some papers like the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Times 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch were 
sharply critical of this activity on 
the part of the Washington jour- 
nalists and would have none of it. 
They would not permit their Wash- 
ington bureaus to move into the 
building. 

According to the original plan, 
the thirteenth floor was to serve as 
club rooms and all the Washing- 
ton news bureaus were to occupy 
quarters on the other floors. 

As it has turned out over the 
years, most of the twelfth floor is 
made up of the bureaus while 
newspaper offices are scattered 
around on other floors. A good 75 
per cent of the Washington cor- 
respondents have offices in the 
building. 

The Club was first organized in 
1908 and had its quarters over a 
downtown jewelry shop. It came to 
occupy the top floor of an office 
building at $400 a month rental. 
It was here that Warren G. Hard- 
ing used to like to play poker. 

In 1930, like other projects, the 
Club’s financial affairs went 
through the wringer and its distin- 
guished bondholders wrote off 
their investments which had been 
made mostly for good will anyway. 
But with the financial reorganiza- 
tion and the crowded office condi- 
tions which the New Deal brought 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Tas COUNTRY is facing to- 
day perhaps the toughest set 


of problems the world has ever 
seen. The toughest of all is un- 
doubtedly management-labor re- 


lations. Whatever course the na- 
tional administration may follow 
in dealing with this problem, the 
fact remains that men of industry, 
those responsible for production 
and for the employment of men, 
have an obligation to do everything 
they can to improve the situation. 

The importance of providing 
steady employment, whenever pos- 
sible, is obvious. 

The man without a job is poten- 
tially a bad citizen. The man with 
a job is potentially a good citizen; 
he can plan his own life, buy his 
own home, buy the things he wants 
for that home, plan the schooling 
of his children—do the 101 things 
that the man, who does not know 
whether he has a job or not, can- 
not do. 

The state of mind of the worker 
is terribly important to a business 
operation. A business shut-down is 
very, very bad. Moreover, steady 
employment, if it can be attained, 
is economical for the employer. It 
means lower production costs and 
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We Guarantee Jobs— 
We Like It 


By RICHARD R. DEUPREE 


THE PRESIDENT of Procter & Gamble 


explains the cardinal principle his com- 


The man with steady work can 


look ahead, make future plans 


lower capital investment. It has al- 
ready been provided for in many 
businesses—packing and _ shoe 
manufacturing among them—but 
it will never become general ex- 
cept as men are steady-employ- 
ment-minded. 
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pany follows in stabilizing employment 


No one can tell you how to pro- 
vide steady jobs, but the cardinal 
principle of steady operation is 
this: 

Those of us in business must (it 
is a “must’’) produce to a con- 
sumption line rather than a buy- 
ing line. 

That is the whole kernel of the 
problem. 

Let’s see what it means. 

In all industry that I know any- 
thing about, there are periods 
when—because of rising raw ma- 
terial prices, a scare in the market 
or some other cause—the buyers 
become alarmed and want to buy 
heavily. At such times, of course, 
the seller of goods doesn’t mini- 
mize this situation—in fact, fre- 
quently he is the one who empha- 
sizes it. The result is a tremendous 
wave of buying. 


Consumption is even 


BUT the fact that those pur- 
chases are being made doesn’t 
mean that the goods are being 
consumed. I believe that, al- 
though they are not bought 
evenly, 85 per cent of the 
goods used in this country are 
consumed evenly. 

In our business, we Knew that our 
goods were evenly consumed. There 
are no particular ups and downs in 
the consumption of soap and 
shortening—our predominant 
products. 

There may be a ten per cent up- 
ward movement in the spring and 
a ten per cent downward move- 
ment in the winter, but the varia- 
tion is not wide enough to worry 
about. But, even with this basically 
favorable set of conditions, we 
operated for more than 80 years 
with wide swings of production— 
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which meant wide swings of em- 
ployment. 

In those days we thought that, 
when a dealer bought a car of soap, 
he had to have it within a week or 
two. When we finally realized that 
he was merely stocking the goods 
and that, as a result, later on our 
plants would be shutting down 
while he disposed of it, we 
changed our ideas of supplying 
purchasers. We began to work out 
a plan to get away from producing 
and selling to this uneven buying 
line. 

Our plan, which has been in ef- 
fect since 1923, is simple in its con- 
cepts and administration. In effect 
we guarantee a worker 48 weeks’ 
work in the calendar year, pro- 
vided that he wants to work and is 
willing to take any job we can give 
him. The employee’s pay is con- 
trolled by the rate which covers the 
specific job he is working on. 


Most employees are covered 


AN employee is eligible for this 
plan after he has worked for the 
Company two years; not when he 
comes in. In other words, there is 
a two-year probation period in 
which the Company can get ac- 
quainted with the man and the 
man with the Company. 

Because of this two years’ service 
requirement and the natural com- 
ing and going of workmen, our re- 
sponsibility for steady jobs is 
limited to approximately 70 per 
cent of our force. Fortunately for 
us, once the plan was established, 
we have been able to operate—even 


. through the depression—on a fair- 


ly even basis. As a result, not only 
those who were entitled to operate 
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under the steady employment 
plan, but practically all the others 
have had steady work. 

The early ’30’s put a great strain 
on this plan. So, in line with our 
right to withdraw or modify the 
plan, the Board of Directors in 1932 
felt that we should limit the guar- 
antee to 75 per cent of the estab- 
lished work week. However, at the 
end of the year all employees had 
worked their full 48 weeks. 

Although the plan itself is sim- 
ple, it was not simple to put into 
effect. The manufacturing force 
did not accept it too readily. They 
felt it was cramping them to say 
that they had to produce evenly; 
that there were exigencies in busi- 
ness that would make it almost im- 
possible. So there were, but there 
weren’t too many of them. After a 
while the production force ac- 
cepted the idea. 

The sales department had a 
great deal of trouble, too, at first, 
but, within three to four years they 
were also satisfied to have the 
goods produced and shipped regu- 
larly. 

Today we will sell a dealer for 
forward shipment—that is, 30 days 
or 45 days—but we never allow our- 
selves to be booked up more than 60 
days and we never try to ship a 
60-day supply within 30. Of course, 
the dealer likes it; all he apparent- 
ly is seeking is reasonable protec- 
tion on the price in a favorable 
market. If he has that, he is well 
satisfied and then he makes de- 
livery to his customer as he gets 
the goods in. Barring wartime 
shortages the dealer is never out of 
stock, the goods flow evenly, and 
the result is a much better method 
of distribution than formerly. 


Labor, union leaders and the 
government will see improve- 
ment if industry tackles the 


problem of steady employment 
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However, there are still periods 
when the dealer becomes afraid of 
merchandise, and, instead of Carry- 
ing a normal stock, he reduces his 
inventory. It makes no difference 
whether it is soap or pig iron or 
sugar or meats; he shrinks his 
whole stock. While he is doing this 
we are not shipping and our goods 
back up in our plants. 

But consumption continues just 
the same. Mrs. Brown does not Stop 
using soap simply because the 
dealer shrinks his stock. What is 
more, Mrs. Brown is likely to con- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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parts of the aie such as high blood pressure, 


diabetes, hardening of the arteries. Prolonged 





headaches A or faulty vision mean you 


should see a competent eye specialist. 
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| A City Reconverts a Boom 


By MILLARD C. FAUGHT 





EVEN the bobby-socksers 
beat their gums about jobs 
and stuff as Grand Rapids 


creates postwar prosperity 


hs 1876 Grand Rapids’ Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Norwegian and other skilled 
craftsmen took their best pieces of 
locally designed and built furni- 
ture to the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition. They came home 
with practically every prize the 
Centennial had to offer. 

With this event began a long, 
happy and prosperous period for 
the town, located slightly off the 
beaten path of western migration, 
but close enough so that its crafts- 
men could market the furniture 
made from abundant local hard- 
woods. 

“We,” the Grand Rapidians be- 
gan to say, “are the Furniture Cap- 
ital of the United States.” And they 
were right. The fine homes they 
built on suburban hills and the big 
stores on Main Street heralded the 
local grandeur and civic opulence. 

But the sun that smiles also blis- 
ters and the gentle rain likewise 
causes rust. (And both have quali- 
ties that make men sleepy.) By the 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
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Developing more efficient mechanized routines . . . providing 
more accounting information for management . . . saving time 
and reducing costs—these are matters on which Burroughs 
systems and installation men specialize in serving all lines of 
business. Working daily on the business machine problems 
of hundreds of organizations, they have the wide 


Burroughs experience which—with the pooled experience 


and knowledge of many Burroughs specialists— 


IN MACHINES enables them to analyze problems, develop efficient 
IN COUNSEL procedures .. . and follow-through to insure maximum 
IN SERVICE benefits. This superior counsel is another reason why 


you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ° DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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try laurels for some time. New ideas 
. elsewhere in furniture making, 
diminishing supplies of local tim- 
ber, and the competition of cheap 
labor in southern woodworking 
plants had combined to cut into 
Grand Rapids’ long lead in the 
field. 


Progress had slowed down 


BUT, in spite of the idle sample 
rooms in some of her commercial 
hotels, Grand Rapids clung defen- 
sively to her reputation of being 
the furniture capital of the nation. 
In this she was not alone. A sort of 
national dry rot had set in which 
made backward-looking nostalgia 
easier than forward-looking vision 
among enterprisers. Grand Rapids 
was a ready symbol for the “ma- 
turity” we were all talking about in 
the ’30’s. 

But, the dull crump of enemy 
bombs on Hickam Field, Hawaii, on 
December 7, 1941, blasted America 
out of her thoughts of maturity, 
and Grand Rapids got equally 
blasted out of the deep ruts in her 
local economy. It was a rude awak- 
ening and, as with the rest of us, it 
took Grand Rapids a while to clear 
its head. The furniture builders 
found, for example, that their indi- 
vidual facilities were too small, 
many of their methods too out of 
date, and their resources too 
limited to bid on big war contracts. 
Stymied at first, they overcame 



























Grand Rapids will capitalize on her “gateway” posi- 


their inertia by taking a step which 
was surely drastic in so competitive 
an industry. 

Fifteen local furniture com- 
panies pooled their production re- 
sources into “Grand Rapids Indus- 
tries, Inc.” which took on prime 
contracts for wooden gliders, wings 
and other aircraft parts, and par- 
celed them out to individual plants. 
Perhaps more important was the 
fact that the central group, GRI, 
performed engineering, purchas- 
ing, and other functions for the 
member companies and introduced 
modern technological improve- 
ments such as conveyers and auto- 
matic machinery. The war experi- 
ence also brought a lot of new, 
young blood into the furniture in- 
dustry. 

Now that the war is over, the 
combination of new leadership, 
new skills and new techniques are 
showing up visibly in the form of 
exciting new types of ““Grand Rap- 
ids” furniture made of laminated 
woods with new finishes and new 
styles. They have added some new 
exclamation points to their “peri- 
od” furniture. 

Now that we have some perspec- 
tive on all these events, we can see 
that the wartime revolution in 
Grand Rapids had both physical 
and “psychological” effects. On the 
physical side, the formation of GRI 
marked the beginning of a prodi- 
gious amount of high quality war 
work by Grand Rapids’ furniture 











tion to northern Michigan's lake and resort country 
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and woodworking industries. But 
in retrospect it seems equally if not 
more symbolically important as the 
reawakening of an entire loca] 
economy to the current facts of 
life. 

As old factory partitions came 
down and local business men pored 
over acres of Army and Navy blue- 
prints, Grand Rapidians were 
treated to a new kind of business 
news—and it wasn’t all about fur- 
niture. They read about a theater 
seating company making rocket 
castings, a refrigerator company 
making helicopter parts, a cushion 
spring company making tank ar- 
mor, even a local flypaper company 
with strange new war contracts. 
But the significant thing was that 
they were made graphically aware 
that Grand Rapids was not just a 
furniture town; it was a city with 
an extremely diversified industrial 
pattern. 


Planning for reconversion 


THEN, as the upheaval of conver-. 
sion subsided, and local business 
men could get further perspective 
on what was going on, they began 
to think about the inevitable time 
of reconversion, when all of these 
newly discovered pieces of their in- 
dustrial pattern would have to be 
reformed to fit a new peacetime 
mosaic. With this stage, the redis- 
covery of Grand Rapids really got 
under way. 

The Chamber of Commerce, 
studying the new needs of its mem- 
bers, set up a local Committee for 
Economic Development to encour- 
age bold planning, company by 
company, for postwar reconversion 
and expansion. The Committee be- 
gan with a fundamental economic 
question, namely, “where do little 
jobs come from?” 

Apparently they found out, be- 
cause their final surveys, based on 
actual company reports and re- 
checked by the University of Mich- 
igan, show that Grand 
Rapids’ industrial em- 
ployers expect to provide 
19,000 peacetime jobs that 
never existed before the 
war—a5l percentincrease 
inemployment. Moreover, 
only 2,000 of these new 
jobs will be in woodwork- 
ing industries. A native 
Grand Rapidian (who 
thought he still lived in 
just a furniture town) 
might well have found 
himself amazed and con- 
fused by such a report. 
Not so the group of busi- 
ness men who made the 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Right at your front door! 








Build your new plant in the South... and 
you'll have a great and fast-growing market for 


your products, right at your front door. 


Here, dollar income has increased proportion- 
ately more, in recent years, than in the country 
as a whole. Here, too, consumer purchases have 


advanced faster than in any other section. 


Rapid industrialization, new-found uses for 
agricultural products, war-acquired skills, more 
jobs and steady employment, have upped in- 
comes and the standard of living in the South 

. and will keep moving them upward. 


Thus. because Southerners are able, and ea- 


ger, to buy the things vou make and sell, your 
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plant in the South will have a ready-made, ex- 
panding market right at its front door. 

Moreover, you'll have nearby sources of 
abundant raw materials, cheap power and fuel, 
plentiful water, ideal weather, an ample reser- 
voir of skilled and unskilled workers ... and 
dependable, efficient, economical transporta- 
tion service, to markets near and far, over the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” 

Your factory can have this unique combina- 
tion of advantages... right at its front door... 
if you “Look Ahead . . . Look South!” 


SrmaeT EF. Peo rrns 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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By HERBERT BRATTER 









If It’s Business... 







ALOAN to the Soviet Government 


on a business, rather than a politi- 






cal, basis must take into account 






not only what Russia has to sell, 






and her ability and willingness to 






export, but also Stalin’s recently 






announced five year plan of mili- 
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Now that the open season for loans is on, it takes 
no fortuneteller to foretell that a substantial loan 
to Russia is in the Administration's cards. The gov- 
ernment departments concerned have long been 
readying themselves for the negotiations. 

Yet at this writing no active loan application 
from Russia seems to be on file and some of the 
American officials most concerned evidence shy- 
ness when asked about the subject. They say they 
don’t want to give Stalin the idea that our Gov- 
ernment is considering lending to Russia. One offi- 
cial even suggested that public examination of 
this subject now is premature. 

Other observers think it now possible that Rus- 
sia, what with the reparations in kind from Ger- 
many—and close trade relations with neighbor- 
ing industrial countries like Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary and even Manchuria— 
will be under much less pressure to obtain early 
American economic assistance. In addition any 
loan which this country extends to the Russian 
satellite countries will put those countries in a 
better position to supply goods which might other- 
wise have to come from the United States. 

Recent Export-Import Bank credit to Finland, 








moreover, will help that country to maintain its quoted the Marshal as repeating that Russia “had Mos 
reparation payments in commodities to Russia. applied to the United States six months ago for a ther 
However, at present only the Kremlin, if anyone, $6,000,000,000 loan.” Incidentally, Senator Pepper re- ' pert 
knows to what extent Russia’s dollar needs have ported Stalin as ridiculing the idea that Russia would that 
changed since V-E Day. use an American loan for large-scale war production. on t 

As recently as September 30 Senator Claude It is also on record that Stalin told the members Leo 
Pepper, reporting on his interview with Stalin, of the House Postwar Committee who visited him in that 
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Moscow last year that Russia wants a loan; and he told 
them how much the USSR wants. Our respective ex- 
perts can work out the details, he added. Even before 
that interview, in the course of the Senate hearings 
on the expansion of the Export-Import Bank last July, 
Leo Crowley, then chairman of the Bank, disclosed 
that $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of Soviet bonds are 
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on the Bank’s shopping list as part of its coopera- 
tion in world recovery. Thus, a loan to Russia has 
long been taken for granted. 

Asked why we should lend money to the USSR, 
one Washington official replied: 

“Because it is a good investment and good busi- 
ness for us. Such a loan will profit the United 
States both directly and indirectly.” 

A more obvious reason is that Russia, our war- 
time ally, needs help to restore and improve its 
economy as rapidly as possible. Such a loan seems 
bound to be a political loan first and foremost, not 
a “business loan” in the business man’s sense of 
the word. If so, why not frankly say so? 

As a political loan, it can be made only by the 
United States Government or with its guaranty. 
The United States Treasury is not in a position 
to risk loans for the sake of any income to be 
derived therefrom. In fact, the Congress is demon- 
strating an awareness that the American Govern- 
ment not only has no surplus funds to invest, but 
is now more than $278,000,000,000 in the red. Since 
loans to foreign governments increase our na- 
tional debt, purely fiscal considerations dictate 
that our Government is in no position to seek 
“profitable investment opportunities” abroad. 

Russia’s main argument for American aid arises 
from its war damage. Although the USSR is a land 
of immense natural and population resources, the 
task of restoring its economy may be slow and 
arduous without our help. Moreover, the Soviet 
Government seeks to do more than fo reconstruct 
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what Teuton fury destroyed. It 
seeks to build a great new economy 
behind the Urals, both to assure 
greater strength and safety for the 
nation in case of another war, and 
to raise what travelers describe as 
the pitifully low standard of living 
of the Russian masses. Given 
enough time, and peace, this can 
be done without an American loan. 
But the Russian people are natu- 
rally impatient to get on once more 
with the struggle for economic im- 
provement which they so hopefully 
began in 1917. 

With an American loan, Russia 
could buy railroad equipment, from 
spikes to signal systems; oil well 
and refining equipment; all sorts 
of modern mining machinery; ma- 
chine tools and heavy machinery; 
road building and maintenance 
equipment; and even consumer 
goods which, according to some 
opinions, her emphasis on heavy 
industry may prevent her from 
producing for herself. With such 
imports, Russia’s task of rebuilding 
will be greatly facilitated. When 
the task is done, the USSR will be 
stronger and more prosperous than 
ever in history. 


Russia has been helped 


HOW much outside help Russia 
can use is a matter for “guesti- 
mate.” Her acquisition of large 
amounts of German machinery 
and the course of her relations 
with certain satellite and neigh- 
boring countries are having a large 
but unmeasurable effect on Rus- 
sia’s need for dollars. Marshal 
Stalin’s $6,000,000,000 may be 
nothing more than his idea of a 
good bargaining figure. 

But $6,000,000,000 is a large sum 
and probably a great deal more 
than the Administration can now 
get from Congress for Russia. 
From the fact that considerable 
thought has been given in govern- 
ment circles to helping the USSR 
from the Export-Import Bank’s 
present or to-be-expanded re- 
sources, it may be assumed at the 
moment that the likely figure is 
somewhat nearer $1,000,000,000 
than $6,000,000,000. Even $1,000,- 
000,000 will buy a _ substantial 
amount of American equipment. 
That’s a thousand million dollars. 

In the light of the recent Lend- 
Lease settlement with Britain, in- 
volving our writing off of all ac- 
counts on the books on V-J Day, 
nothing less than this can be ex- 
pected in Russia’s case. Probably 
Russia will seek also to emulate 
the other features of the Vinson- 
Halifax agreement dealing with 
surplus property and a large loan 
with escape clauses. 
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Is a loan to Russia safe? Soviet 
Russia’s debt record has been good. 
Although the Czarist debts have 
been repudiated, there have been 
no defaults on financial obliga- 
tions of the USSR. Of course, the 
USSR has never had the oppor- 
tunity to incur any financial obli- 
gation of the magnitudes here un- 
der discussion. The Amtorg’s peak 
borrowings here, in 1930, reached 
only about $80,000,000. Moreover, 
those credits to Russia were on a 
purely commercial basis. 

One may wonder why the USSR, 
at the height of its efforts to build 
a better economy in the ’20’s and 
’30’s, did not get more credit here. 
It had every motive for doing so, 
just as it has now. Doubtless it 
could not demonstrate to bankers 
sufficient capacity to service a sub- 
stantial loan. Whatever the rea- 
sons, then, dollars are now easier 
to borrow than ever before and 
capacity to repay is no longer a 
sine qua non. 


Debts can be ‘“‘forgotten’’ 


SHOULD the USSR get a loan 
along the lines of the US-UK fi- 
nancial agreement, the question of 
service would be avoided for an 
initial period while interest pay- 
ments might be subsequently side- 
stepped by using the escape clauses. 
In that respect Russia may be ex- 
pected to act like other countries. 
We had a “Hoover Moratorium” in 
the ’30’s, and we may have one 
again sometime. In such event, 
Russia as a debtor to the American 
Government will follow a realis- 
tic policy suitable to the circum- 
stances. 

When Representative Colmer 
and his colleagues asked Stalin 
how Russia expected to pay back 
$6,000,000,000, Stalin is reported to 
have answered: 

“How will China pay back its 
American loans?” 

What about Russia’s capacity to 
repay a large American loan? This, 
of course, depends on the loan’s 
amount, maturity date, and repay- 
ment terms, all related to the 
USSR’s prospective export ability. 
Two important facts in this con- 
nection are Russia’s ability to de- 
liver gold and America’s present 
ability and willingness to accept it 
in unlimited amounts and indefi- 
nitely. We may have no neéd or use 
for more gold, but so long as we 
are willing to export goods in ex- 
change for it and so long as Russia 
can produce large amounts of gold, 
the USSR can maintain consider- 
able debt service with the product 
of the Siberian gold fields. 

Official Washington thinks the 
USSR holds much gold and can 
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mine very substantial amounts 
How much gold Russia now has 
on hand and how much it cap 
produce each year are, for the 
present, Russian secrets, although 
they have a direct bearing on the 
question of a loan. Rumor has it 
that Russia’s gold-mining poten. 
tialities developed during the war 
are now very sizable. Gold is not 
something the Russian people care 
for or can afford to use internally 
as money; but if gold will buy 
needed American goods, the Soviet 
Government may be expected to 
direct the necessary manpower to 
Siberia. 

The most recent Federal Reserve 
Board estimates place Russia’s 
monetary gold reserve at $839,000,- 
000 as of September, 1935, ang 
Russia’s production of gold in 1938 
at $180,000,000. No later Federa] 
Reserve estimates are obtainable 
but some Washingtonians think 
Russia now holds $2,500,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 of gold reserves, and 
mines about $250,000,000 of the 
metal annually. The gold reserves 
originally designed as a war chest 
did not have to be used because of 
Lend-Lease. 

Students of the Russian mind 
think that the Soviet’s secretive- 
ness about its gold position is due 
to the fear that the disclosure that 
Russia holds large amounts of gold 
in the official reserves and in the 
ground might frighten the U.S.A. 
into abandoning its gold buying 
statutes. 


Gold would not help us 


E. C. ROPES, the U. S. Commerce 
Department’s Russian expert, holds 
that “gold for goods is not accept- 
able payment to the United States 
or England.” Certainly it is not the 
ideal form of payment from our 
viewpoint but it is legally accept- 
able to the Treasury Department. 
Therefore, Russia as a large gold 
producer is in a much better posi- 
tion to service an American loan 
than most other borrowing coun- 
tries. 

To the extent that it is not met 
in gold, Russia’s loan service will 
have to be met primarily out of the 
proceeds of Russian commodity ex- 
ports to us or the rest of the world. 
The more commodities we buy 
from Russia, the more we can help 
Russia pay off this loan. Our pre- 
war trade with the USSR, however, 
does not suggest that, without gold, 
Russian exports to the U.S.A. will 
suffice to service a loan of several 
billion dollars. Quite the contrary. 
But advocates of a loan to Russia 
hope that through the multilateral 
system of international trade set- 
tlements, which is the keystone of 
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our commercial policy, Russia will 
be able to meet any financial obli- 
gations to this country which she 
undertakes and which she cannot 
meet with gold. 

This country’s commodity im- 
ports from Russia totaled only 
$21,400,000 in 1936; $27,200,000 in 
1937; and $23,500,000 in 1938. At 
current prices, those figures would 
be somewhat larger. If Congress 
adopts the Administration’s pres- 
ent stockpiling bill we could, for a 
limited time, greatly expand our 
imports of certain strategic and 
critical materials obtainable in 
Russia. 

Our chief imports from Russia in 
1938, apart from gold, were: 


Furs, skins, and other animal products ....$14,500,000 
Manganese and other metals and manu 

factures 3.600.00 
Textile fibers and manufactures 1,600.00 
Non-metallic minerals 1.400.00 
All other imports 2.400.000 


These are not magnitudes to 
conjure with, when looking for 
ways to multiply direct imports 
from the USSR. 


Exports could service debt 


SOME government officials be- 
lieve, however, that Russia’s total 
commodity exports in the years 
ahead will be adequate to service 
a loan of the dimensions being dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Ropes, in an article privately 
published in 1944, stated: 

“Noting the fact that the Soviet 
Union, while building up its econ- 
omy by modernizing its industry, 
expanding its transport, and 
mechanizing its agriculture, ex- 
ported goods each year, on an aver- 
age from 1929 to 1938 to a value of 
$517,604,000, it is possible to esti- 
mate, with some assurance, that 
the capacity of the country to ex- 
port, on an average, each year for 
ten years after normal conditions 
of life are restored, will be at least 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000. There 
will be variations in different years 
but, by and large, these figures are 
conservative, omitting as they do 
gold and precious metals and some 
industrial products sold regularly 
before the War to the Soviet 
Union’s Eastern neighbors, but 
now required by the country itself 
for its own rehabilitation and 
progress.” 

Compared with official figures, 
Mr. Ropes’ optimism seems to be 
exaggerated. 

Russia’s export figures as pub- 
lished officially by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce show a less 
optimistic picture: Her exports to 
the world at large before the war 
measured in dollars totaled only 
$160,500,000 in 1936; $204,200,000 
in 1937; and $157,300,000 in 1938. 
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The USSR’s chief export com- 
modities in 1938 were wood and 
wood products, grains, petroleum 
products, furs, and cotton fabrics. 
In the Soviet’s best trade year, 
1930, its exports to the world 
totaled $533,700,000. For Russia to 
maintain her exports to free-ex- 
change countries on a large volume 
and on a sustained basis, with a 
view to accumulating dollars for 
loan service, would entail a major 
effort and no little sacrifice by the 
Russian people, at least during the 
earlier loan-service years. 

The British loan agreement of 
last December requires no repay- 
ments for the first six years. After 
the sixth year, annual payments 
on account of principal repay- 
ments and interest at 1.62 per cent 

-unless the latter is skipped—are 
to be $31,823,000 for each $1,000,- 
000,000 of the credit drawn. 


Repayments on easy terms 


WERE Russia to obtain a line of 
credit here on the same non-com- 
mercial and subsidized terms as 
Britain, annual Russian payments 
to us would have to be: 


beginning Or during 
December 31, 50 years 
Ona n ot 1951 t 


$ 31,823,000* — $1,591,150,00 

10,00 63 .646.000 3,182,300,000 

000.000.0006 95.469,.000 

4,000,000,00 127,292,000 6,364,600,00 

5.000. ) 159.115.000 7.955.750.000 
190,938,000 1.546.900 


*The fiftieth instalment would be $31,840,737 


For a loan of even half of Mar- 
shal Stalin’s $6,000,000,000 figure 
this would mean that, for 50 suc- 
cessive years, Russia would be 
called upon to pay us more than it 





‘Just call me if you gents want any 


of that notarized”’ 
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paid us for its prewar imports 
without getting in return anything 
but a receipt. The goods represent. 
ing the Russian debt to us presum. 
ably would have been imported be. 
fore the first of the 50 annual pay. 
ments started. For any American 
goods Russia might want to import 
in 1952 or afterwards, additionaj 
dollars would have to be foung 
somehow. 

Russia will not find it easy to 
raise its exports to the level these 
payments will make necessary. De. 
spite the country’s vast natura] 
and human resources its ability to 
repay a large dollar loan in goods 
will depend on the world’s demand 
for Russian products. 

As for loan-servicing through 
American imports of Russian com- 
modities, while an increase over 
the prewar volume in lumber— 
and, for a time, in those strategie 
and critical materials obtainable 
in Russia—is possible, the pros- 
pects are not unlimited. Military 
stockpile commodities which Rus- 
sia is in a position to supply in- 
clude, chiefly, chromite, copper, 
manganese, nickel, platinum and 
flourspar. Stockpile experts esti- 
mate the amount of such commodi- 
ties we could so use at $225,000.- 
000, a sum which would have to be 
spread over several years because 
of the time required for mining. 


Stockpiling would help little 


THE more foreign materials we 
could use or stockpile, the better it 
would be for this country, but 
American public opinion is not 
sufficiently educated to warrant 
reliance on this means of liquidat- 
ing the large foreign loans now 
under consideration. 

Unless the whole cycle is syn- 
chronized to fit American economic 
needs, we may find that “‘prosper- 
ity through foreign loans’’—Rus- 
sian and other—have simply given 
us a breathing spell. 

Stalin’s February speech an- 
nouncing military power as Rus- 
sia’s first objective in the next five 
years seems to rule out the possi- 
bility that Russia might develop a 
large export balance of trade with 
other countries. 

Producers in the countries con- 
cerned may reasonably set up their 
own objections if the USSR offers 
competitive products at low prices. 

However, a “triangular” trade 
course, even if not otherwise im- 
peded somewhere along the line, 
could work satisfactorily only if the 
United States by and large during 
the long period of the loan’s repay- 
ment maintained a “negative” 
trade balance—an excess of im- 
ports over exports. 
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How American Seating Company cuts its 
labor accounting costs almost in half! 


Several years ago in the face of 
growing complications in labor ac- 
counting, the American Seating 
Company of Grand Rapids installed 
National Industrial Accounting 
Machines. 

Immediately, the cost of payroll 
production per employee was re- 
duced 41%. The direct over-all sav- 
ing was approximately $25,000 per 
year. Earlier and more accurate 
reports were obtained. The total 
cost of the new system was less than 
the annual saving. 

Here’s what the National system does 
for American Seating: Payroll check for 


each employee showing in printed fig- 
ures gr yay, amount of each deduc- 
tion, and net amount of check. A com- 


plete payroll summary and detailed 
employee’s earnings record showing 
same printed data. Distribution of costs 
by department and by job. Elimina- 


tion of direct labor distribution work 
formerly done by cost department and 
factory clerks. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany’s business is building a large 
part of the nation’s school desks 
and seating for theatres, audito- 
riums, and transportation. Its in- 
stallations range from Radio City 
Music Hall to the smallest school 
room, 


However, the size or nature of the 
business does not matter. There is 
a National Accounting Machine for 
every plan of industrial and payroll 
accounting as well as for all types of 
business accounting. Let a National 
representative examine your needs 
and make recommendations with- 
out obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 


NATION’S BUSINESS for 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the American Seating Co. 
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It’s our business to 
help you put your 


Here is the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section of the United 
States—the West and South- 
west. 

And here is real opportunity 
for your business. So before 
you decide where to move or 
expand, get the facts on this 
rich territory. 

And the best way to get these 
facts is to consult Missouri 
Pacific’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. Our special- 
ists can give you exactly the 
information you need—facts 
b and figures about raw materials, 
accessibility to markets, labor 

supply, water...everything 
you must know to decide the 
possibilities for the growth of 
your business in this area. 
Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
is Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
|. inquiry, youmay be 2. le 
' | sure, will of course iA ® 
| be treated by us in 
strict confidence. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


MISSOURI NOW MORE THAN EVER 
nite “A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
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So long as we continue on bal- 
ance to export surpluses, there will 
be an insurmountable transfer 
problem for the countries which 
have borrowed here and our loans 
to them, in the aggregate, will be 
uncollectible, excepting in so far as 
they can pay in gold. 


Business might make loans 


ANOTHER and very practical ques- 
tion deserves to be considered in 
this study: How far can private 
American business and banking 
meet the USSR’s credit needs? 

Some U. S. officials have recog- 
nized that a considerable part of 
|Russia’s legitimate needs can be 
met in this manner perhaps with 
help from the Export-Import 
Bank. In 1944, Mr. Ropes wrote: 

“Ample funds are available in 
American banks and corporation 
treasuries to finance a large aggre- 
gate of orders over the first five 
years of intensive manufacture 
and shipment and there should be 
no need for assistance from the 
| Government to help private sellers 
|and bankers carry the load, such as 
| was provided in countries that in 
prewar years sought Soviet busi- 
|;ness on a credit basis.” 
| Apart from private American 
‘sources, Russia may obtain sub- 
| Stantial amounts of credit from the 
|International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. That 
Bank, an outgrowth of the Bret- 
|ton Woods Conference of 1944, will 

have substantial gold and dollar 
resources. Indeed, Russia’s exact- 
ing demands at Bretton Woods 
caused the text of the agreements 
to be modified in various respects 
and resulted in the United States 
|delegation, as a placating conces- 
|sion, putting into the Bank $300,- 
000,000 more than the $2,875,000,- 
|000 quota previously envisaged for 
this country. 

The Bretton Woods agreements 
were formally ratified last Decem- 
ber by more than 30 countries, but 
the USSR was not among them, to 
the surprise and disappointment 
of many people in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

If we make Russia a loan, Con- 
gress and American business are 
likely to demand that a Russian 
credit be accompanied by some 
non-financial quid pro quo. If we 
are to export billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods to Russia on credit, 
would it be amiss to ask Russia to 
export some “international co- 
operation”? Some countries have 
‘used trade as a form of economic 
|'warfare and, under the Russian 
system imports and exports can be 
adjusted at the will of a few men 
lin Moscow. Russia’s capacity to 





produce and to export being Mos. 
cow-controlled, Russia’s ability to 
pay loan service is itself within the 
control of the Kremlin. Loan-sger. 
vice may be just another ¢chj 
for an inscrutable internationg) 
“poker player.” 

Again quoting Mr. Ropes, “the 
monopoly of trade [in Russia], 
however, can also be used as an 
economic or political weapon ang 
has been employed in both capagj- 
ties, either to rectify a trade situg- 
tion unsatisfactory to the Soviet 
Union or to punish a country that 
for its own reasons broke relations 
with the Soviet Union. The possgj- 
bility of similar action after the 
war is inherent in the state con- 
trol over export and import move- 
ments.” 


Political terms for a loan 


SOME assurance against such 
maneuvers might well be a part of 
the loan agreement. Access to more 
information about Russia might be 
another stipulation. Not only the 
American loan negotiators but 
Congress and the public want this. 

In addition to considerations re- 
lated to the USSR, many mem- 
bers of Congress feel that a loan to 
Russia ought not be decided by it- 
self but only in connection with the 
total of the outside world’s desire 
for financial aid from us. Hereto- 
fore Congress has approved vari- 
ous foreign lending programs 
totaling billions, without too much 
attention. to the possible inflation- 
ary effects of large foreign buying 
here in the period ahead. Also 
some, like Bernard Baruch and 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
point out that we are now a “have 
not” rather than a “have” nation, 
which implies that we should ex- 
amine loan proposals from the 
standpoint of our ability to take 
the risks. 

Piecemeal government lending 
abroad has now reached such a 
volume as to suggest the wisdom 
of thorough government investiga- 
tion of foreign borrowing needs 
and American lending capacity. 





New Screwdriver 


A TORQUE screwdriver that indi- 
cates inch pounds directly on the 
handle is offered by Apco Moss- 
berg Co., Attleboro. The device is 
intended for all hand assembly 
jobs on sheet metal, plastics, and 
light metals. 

Two bits are supplied, one for 
Phillips screws and one for slotted 
screws. The range is from zero to 25 
inch pounds. 
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Chicago and Northern illinois —— 


* 


an INTERNATIONAL 


The inherent manufacturing and distributing advantages of 
Chicago and Northern Illinois have brought recognition to this 
area as a great international marketing center. 





For years the Middle West has been a leader in the pro- 
duction of goods for export. Chicago and Northern 
Illinois—hub of the nation’s population, industry, raw 
materials, transportation and agriculture — provides un- 
rivaled export and import facilities. Today more than 
a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois engage in foreign trade, producing a 
variety of merchandise to satisfy almost any demand from 
any part of the world. 


Ten thousand miles of inland waterways serve this area. 
Transatlantic vessels may come direct to Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. The Illinois deep waterway provides a direct 
link with the Gulf of Mexico. Current developments in 
international air travel designate Chicago as the great 
central terminal for direct routes to the Orient, Europe, 
South America, Africa and the Near East. By rail, the area 
is connected with every important seaport in this country 
and in Canada. 


ig aE ie a a - ae 
ro ° 7 a ae 


Location in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois facilitates expansion of your 
business to reach world-wide mar- 
kets. Here, you will find expert guid- 
ance in conducting export and import 
business froma score of serviceagencies—banks with foreign 
departments, international freight forwarders, combination 
export managers, foreign trade counselors, transportation 
representatives, foreign consulates, customs officials, foreign 
trade departments of commercial associations and others. 
Whether your sales plans encompass the central states, 
the nation or foreign markets, the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois region offers you more efficient distribution to 
more customers than any other industrial areain the nation. 
We'will gladly assist you in making a factualand confiden- 
tial study of this area and the possibilities it holds for your 
particularindustry. This service is without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding 


advantages ¢ Railroad Center of the United States © World 
Airport © Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population © Great Financial Center © The “Great Central 
Market" © Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power @ Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Abundant Gas and Oil ¢ Good Government © Good Living 





This is the sixth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 


advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e@ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Keeping Posted 


Now that the war is over, the 
editors of the Federal Register 
have resumed work on the Code of 
Federal Regulations. This cumula- 
tive supplement to the Federal 
Register is a codification of the 
general and permanent regula- 
tions and orders of the federal de- 
partments. It will probably fill a 
score of tomes, each the size of 
“Anthony Adverse.” 

This is not a postwar project just 
to keep somebody busy. The Fed- 
eral Register Act, as amended by 
Congress in 1937, directed the 
codification of all federal regula- 
tions starting with June 1, 1938, 
and that it be repeated June 1 of 
every fifth year thereafter. The 
original codification, completed in 
1939, contained 17 volumes. 

The first fifth year, 1943, being 
a war year, presented problems. 
Emergency regulations of agencies, 
such as OPA, WPB, ODT, WFA, 
called for special treatment. So, 
instead of normal recodification, a 
cumulative supplement was pub- 
lished, starting with June 1, 1938. 
By June 1, 1943, ten volumes, each 
more than 700 pages, had been 
published, completing the text for 
the period. 


Circulation is smal! 


SURPRISINGLY, only a few people 
possess the Code and probably not 
one lawyer out of six is aware of it. 
One reason may be that only 2,225 
sets were printed. No glamour 
book, it is sold only by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, who sticks 
to his posted price of $2.25 a vol- 
ume. Even Congress neglected to 
provide its members with a single 
free copy. 

However, distribution of the 
cumulative volume is somewhat 
wider, for 1,232 sets have been dis- 
tributed to federal officials and 415 
sets to depository libraries, while 
over-the-counter sales to citizens 
exceed 634. 

Much better known is the Fed- 
eral Register which started out to 
carry all generally applicable and 
legally effective government regu- 
lations. Volume 1, No. 1 of the Fed- 
eral Register, which was published 
March 14, 1936, had but 16 pages. It 
soon became obvious that the mere 
compilation of this hoard of docu- 
ments would serve little purpose 
because of its bulk and lack of uni- 
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formity. The Act was amended to 
provide for codification. 

Now the daily issue of Federal 
Register is primarily a supplement 
to the Code of Federal Regulations. 
This holds true even though the 
average size of the Register is 70 
pages. Often it exceeds 150 and a 
recent OPA price regulation alone 
covered more than 100 pages. 


Published daily 


ALL the copy preparation on the 
Register and the Code is doneina 
few rooms in the Archives Building 
in Washington. Each document is 
scanned by a legal staff of four who 
see whether or not it comes within 
the Act’s purview. Final copy is 
prepared by a staff of 21 editors 
and sent to the Government Print- 
ing Office. This is a daily process. 

Each night the huge GPO 
presses start and by four o’clock 
the next morning 24,000 trim- 
looking Federal Registers—for the 
paid and free subscription list— 
are in the mails. 

The type is saved and used again 
in printing the Code. However, not 
everything that gets into the 
Register goes into the Code, for in 
the interval of publication many 
regulations become obsolete and 
are deleted. 

The editing job is under the di- 
rection of Bernard R. Kennedy, di- 
rector of the Division of the Fed- 
eral Register since its establish- 
ment. Direct supervision is under 
Chief Editor D. C. Eberhart. 





“‘Remember that prospect | thought I 
had eating out of my hand?” 
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Older members of the staff re. 
call with a chuckle the first issye 
of the Register. The first document 
printed therein concerns a birg 
refuge in South Carolina involving 
the vicinity of Bull Island off By} 
Creek in Bull Bay. They conteng 
that this is a lot of “bulls” for a 
beginner. 

Occasionally “bulls” creep into 
the Federal Register, even today, 
but they seldom are as humorous 
as items in the favorite office file, 
“Silly Letters.” 

A postal card dated 1936 and 
postmarked Fargo, N. D., carries 
these words penned in a wobbly 
hand and signed by a U. S. District 
Judge: 

“IT. am old and frail. Please. 
please, stop sending me Federal 
Register.” 

The judge’s wish was complied 
with promptly and perhaps for- 
tunately, for imagine the pain and 
anguish he would experience at to- 
day’s voluminous Register. And 
imagine the satisfaction this Ne- 
braska shoe store manager derived 
from writing these words: 

“Your letter soliciting $10 for a 
year’s subscription to Federal Reg- 
ister is at hand. To say that I ‘un- 
doubtedly am aware of the increas- 
ing necessity of keeping in touch 
with the Federal Regulations af- 
fecting business’ is a rank under- 
statement. Indeed, I am so much 
aware of it that the mere intima- 
tion that I might have $10 left for 
your magazine is a genuine com- 
pliment.” That was written in 1938. 


Its purpose misunderstood 


A MADISON, Ill., correspondent 
submitted a manuscript for publi- 
cation in the Register. He had 
something to say on _ current 
events, so he forwarded his com- 
ments and some newspaper clip- 
pings, stating that he wanted to 
“register an opinion” in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Then there was the young moth- 
er who, in a neatly penned note, 
sent the specifications of her son, 
her first-born, of whom she was 
very proud. She gave height, 
weight, color of hair, eyes, time of 
birth and all vital statistics and 
added this plea: 

“Please register him in the Fed- 
eral Register.” 

—GEORGE B. ROSCOE 
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The News Cauldron of the World 


(Continued from page 52) 
to Washington—the Government 
took over two floors of the building 
—office space is now at a premium 
and the Club is in prosperous 
shape. 

Under its original arrangement 
the Club paid $1 a year for its top 
floor space. Under the refinancing 
and with the acquisition of more 
space, it now pays $3,000 whereas 
the. rental would ordinarily be 
nearer $60,000. The Club does an 
annual gross business of $500,000. 
It nets between $40,000 and $50,000 
and has close to $100,000 salted 
away. 


Active writers run the Club 


THE Club has an active member- 
ship of around 700. They are the 
active writers and are the only 
ones having anything to do with 
the management. There are about 
the same number of non-active 
members, formerly newspapermen 
or writers, now engaged in other 
pursuits. 

Associate members are elected 
up to 90 per cent of the active 
membership. The basis of their 
membership is that their work 
throws them in touch with news- 
papermen, although this rule has 
at times been not too rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

Non-resident membership is 
available to any out of town news- 
paperman or journalist who pays 
only $6 a year including tax—and 
whose numbers run the member- 
ship up to more than 3,000. All of 
the resident members pay the same 
dues of $12 a quarter including 
tax, but there is a sliding scale of 
initiation fees against the associ- 
ate members. 

The active members elect their 
officials once a year, in December. 
Frequently the contests are vigor- 
ous, with the candidates and their 
managers staging campaigns with 
the same zeal as though running 
for Congress. On occasions slush 
funds have been raised to pay up 
dues or tabs so that delinquent 
members might vote. Whispering 
campaigns have been introduced. 

The club historian by common 
consent, although he has never 
gotten down to compiling its his- 
tory, is Homer Dodge. A financial 
writer who lives leisurely and is 
known, at least by sight, to practi- 
cally everybody who has ever 
visited the Club, he is a constant 
source of worry to the board be- 
cause, as editor of the Gold Fish 


Bowl, the Club’s official publica- 
tion, he is forever needling the 
more dignified members. A few 
years ago, his panning of a book 
turned out by a fellow member 
brought such vigorous complaint 
that the board took the editorship 
away from him. At the next elec- 
tion the outstanding issue was 
whether he would be restored. 
Candidates favorable to him were 
uniformly successful. 

If a candidate for office is a 
member of the more exclusive 
Gridiron Club, this is a hot issue 
against him. The cry is raised that 
“the Gridiron is trying to capture 
control of the Press Club.” It has 
been so effective in recent years 
that Gridironers are reluctant to 
stick out their necks. 

For years there was a constant 
tug-of-war between the “liberal” 
and “conservative” forces, the 
classifications based less on eco- 
nomic grounds than on the con- 
duct of the members. The “liberals” 
reigned over a long period 
brightened by such episodes as the 
playful tossing of cuspidors out the 
window. On one occasion a member 
dangled a diminutive,  terror- 
stricken waiter out of the thir- 
teenth story window holding him 
by the ankles. 


Drinkers go on strike 


THE situation reached a climax 
when frequenters of the tap room 
launched a strike over the dismis- 
sal of a bartender who had been 
negligent in making members pay 
for drinks. For a week the strikers, 
quickly joined by that inveterate 
picketeer, Heywood Broun, brought 
in their own bottles and used moral 
suasion against those who at- 
tempted to buy at the bar. 

Today the conservatives have 
returned to power and now, as for 
some time past, any loose conduct 
is quickly dealt with. It is a matter 
of pride with the board that the 
most frequent offenders are the 
associate and not the active mem- 
bers. 

The bitterness which rent the 
country during the New Deal was 
reflected in the Press Club. The at- 
mosphere in which working jour- 
nalists of varying political and 
religious creeds, of different na- 
tionalities, would come together 
and swap their wealth of informa- 
tion, discuss their conflicting in- 
terpretations of a given episode, in 
a spirit of friendliness, was large- 
ly replaced by factionalism. 
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Conservatives and liberals, left- 
ists and rightists, New Dealers and 
anti-New Dealers squared off into 
blocs and eyed each other with 
suspicion. There were even stories 
that the New Deal had spies in the 
Club to pass on every unfavorable 
remark by an anti-New Dealer. 
The New Dealers, being more ag- 
gressive, are supposed to have used 
the Club to further their propa- 
ganda. It was here that much of 
the smearing originated, the Club 
in the nature of things being a 
tremendous whispering gallery. 


Antagonism dies down 


TODAY the old atmosphere is re- 
turning and once again men, as 
far apart as the poles politically, 
sit together. The members are re- 
gaining their sense of humor and 
becoming more inclined to laugh 
at the whole parade. 

A news ticker brings to the mem- 
bers a digest of world happenings, 
and on a table known as the hand- 
out table, there are the expressed 
woes and wants, ambitions and 
laments of every organized group 
in our society as well as those of 
foreign folk. 

Here is a mute babel of the 
world’s agitation and ferment: 
hand-outs or press releases from 
CIO, AFL, NAM, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, veterans’ 
organizations, taxpayers’ groups, 
OPA and the resultant groans from 
the American Meat Institute, the 
canners, farm organizations, 
clothiers, hardware and building 
supplies. 

Here is the day-by-day conflict 
between those who want to change 
the form of the calendar, the 
standard of weights and those who 
don’t; between bureaucracy and 
those who groan under its yoke. 
Here is the perpetual debate be- 
tween the Republicans and the 
Democrats, the liberals and the 
conservatives, the pinks and other 
hues. 

Here is the steady written clamor 
of what to do with the atomic 
bomb, the pros and cons of com- 
pulsory military training, of uni- 
fied military command. 

Here, in short, is the freedom of 
expression that is America, the 
arguments of the Iranian dispute, 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi- 
nese Commies, of the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think of 
any subject of national or inter- 
national import, or of one which 
the average family, after dispos- 
ing of its purely intramural affairs, 
discusses around the dinner table, 
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=> Like screen stars, radio entertainers and other celebrities in the “public eye’, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also receives its share of fan mail. 
From all parts of the country these letters arrive at B&O headquarters, bringing 
commendation from the many people who have especially enjoyed B&O service. 
The letters cover a variety of subjects... but receiving the foremost atten- 
tion is the courtesy given by B&O men and women. Here are a few excerpts 
from letters recently received: 
 .. the dining car steward and the waiters were so unusually efficient and 
courteous.” 
*.,. and B&O employes leave me with the feeling that they're courteous 
because they want to be—not because they have to be.” 
... the B&O ticket agent was so very helpful and courteous in arranging 
reservations for our hurried trip.” 
¢..mever before have I received travel information so completely and 
courteously.” 
*l wish to report the very courteous attention I received from your conductor. 


This sort of service should make the B&O even more popular.’ 


, 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are very appreciative of these ‘“‘fan’”’ 
letters. They give us real encouragement to strive even harder in rendering a 
friendly, personal service that adds an extra measure of pleasure to your travel. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
(he £40 1 the lay 2 Ge! 





which is not laid out in this place 
in a Town Hall way. It is possible 
for a man to write a running his- 
tory of the world without ever leay- 
ing the National Press Club, and 
some few members do just that, 
The more industrious, of course, 
get out and work on the informa. 
tion, get under the hand-outs and 
ticker service, which is available 
to them here. 

The ticker service, incidentally, 
goes all around among the govern. 
ment agencies as well as to the 
House and Senate. Thus, when 
members of Roosevelt’s officia] 
family were constantly at one an- 
other’s necks, until he called a halt, 
it was as if the members of the 
Club had a television view of the 
confusion and backbiting. 

A bell on the ticker would ring to 
denote that Ickes had blasted one 
of his colleagues. Within 15 min- 
utes the bell would ring to an- 
nounce that the colleague had 
blasted back. Similarly, members 


| of Congress, in debate, upbraiding 


a member of the uptown or execu- 
tive branch, will get a response just 
as soon as it can be prepared. As 
a result, a newspaperman, if he is 
so minded, can get himself a first 


| rate controversy for his daily story 
without passing a hand in the card 





game. If he is experienced in 
Washington, he knows the back- 
ground of the controversy and only 
two or three paragraphs of the 
new outbursts are needed for him 
to write a column or two explain- 
ing its full social and political sig- 
nificance, its portents for the fu- 
ture of American and possibly 
world life. 

Although the active members 
are dealing with controversy every 
day, national and international, 
the Club itself shies away from it. 
A few years ago when a member 
brought a Negro to lunch as his 
guest, groups of members looked 
on but nobody took any action. The 
Negro waiters simply ignored the 
pair. The member resigned in high 
dudgeon but his colleagues dis- 


| couraged him from writing about 
| the experience. 





Let’s Dine Out 


SEVEN out of ten housewives in 
Indianapolis and surrounding 
rural districts would like to dine 


| out more often, according to a re- 


cent survey made by Restaurant 
Management magazine. Thirty-six 
per cent of the housewives order 


| meat, preferably steak, when eat- 


ing in restaurants, the survey 


| showed. 
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Man most likely 
to succeed 











... in selling his new line 


War-taught technics make films better 
‘““salesmen”’ today than ever before 


Soon now it will be dealers’ choice again. 

You will need to put your proposition up to 
them more forcefully ... more appealingly ... more 
dramatically . than you’ve ever done before. 

This you ean do with sales promotional films. 
You have color. You have pictures. You have 


motion. You have sound. Everything needed to 








do an interest-arousing, detail-explaining, action- 


inviting selling job... by every one of your sales- 
men ...on every one of his calls! 


At their resultful best... right now 


During the war, promotional films were used on 
the greatest scale ever. Result—improvements in 
production technics, in projection equipment, and 
refinements in distribution methods that make 
films one of today’s most efficient sales and ad- 
vertising mediums. 

Your commercial film producer has the experi- 
ence you need in using motion picture or slide 
films—from the first planning to production and 
distribution. Call him in now. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


& . o- ' ' 
Sales Promotional Films ~ 2." 








FOR THAT POSTPONED VACATION 








There is many an opportunity in 
Florida for families who seek 
happier living . . . opportunities 
in business, in industry and agri- 
culture. Send now for your free 
copy of the new illustrated book- 
let, “This Is Florida.” Then, come 
to Florida this Spring. And while 
you are enjoying that postponed 
vacation, look around and see the 
many other worthwhile things 
Florida has for you. It may change 
your whole life—for the better. 


ENJOY FLORIDA’S 
GLORIOUS SPRING 


Millions know and love Florida's 
warm, sunny Winters. 

But that’s only part of the story. You'll 
be delighted to know that to escape 
the discomforts and health hazards of 
uncertain spring weather, to get the 
utmost out of that postponed holiday, 
there is no other investment so good 
and so sure as a spring-time vacation 
in Florida. 

It is in Spring that you'll see this 
beautiful state at top perfection, bask- 
ing day after day in healthful sunshine, 
and fanned by gentle breezes. Ocean 
beaches, gulf shores, lake-sides, quiet 
streams and woodlands are at their best 
when touched by the magic of Florida’s 
Spring. A wide range of sports and rec- 
reation invites you to play; or leisurely 
days can be profitably spent in rest and 
relaxation. Yes, this is Florida. 








FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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State of Florida 

1 502 Commission Building Nese 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send me free illustrated booklet “This Is 
Florida—And So Is This!” I am _ especially 
interested in: (check) 


C0 Florida for vacations, summer or winter 
CZ Florida for agriculture ( Florida for industry 


Street and No. 
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No Place to Sleep 


Busnes men who stand in line 
for a room in Washington should 
think of Thomas Jefferson. 

Although at that time he was 
Secretary of State, the only lodg- 
ing he could get in Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, in November, 
1793, was “a bed in the corner of 
the public room of a tavern,” and 
this accommodation, he was given 
to understand, was a great favor. 

“According to present appear- 
ance,” wrote Jefferson, “this place 
cannot lodge a single person more,” 
He would, therefore, be obliged to 
Keep the space he had until some of 
the Philadelphians ‘make a va- 
cancy by removing into the city. 
Then we must give from four to six 
or eight dollars a week for cuddies, 
without a bed, and sometimes 
without a chair or table.” 

A cuddy, by the way, means a 
small room or closet. 


City folk fled the fever 


THE reason the Philadelphians 
were out of their city at the time 
was ominous enough. 

For months past Philadelphia 
had been scourged by the yellow 
fever. 

Hundreds had died daily. Now, as 


| Jefferson observed, “the fever has 


almost abated.” 

The people were returning slowly 
to their homes which they- had 
previously abandoned in haste and 
terror. 

Transportation difficulties were 
on a par with the housing problem, 
for Mr. Secretary of State had had 
a most trying journey from Monti- 
cello. 

The stages were not running 
beyond Baltimore and he had had 
to fend for himself from there. 

And to cap the climax it had cost 
him more than $70 to travel from 


| Fredericksburg to Germantown— 
|only to find “not a single lodging 
house in the place.” 


—Mavup M. HuTCHESON 
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TO MAKE DREAM HOMES COME TRUE 


America, always a home-loving land, 
now readies herself to move into won- 
drous new homes whose comforts and 
conveniences will match those of any 
air castle of the mind... Homes where 
many of the household chores will be 
performed by the push of a button... 
Homes whose indoor climate will equal 
the best that nature has to offer... 
Homes W hose rooms will be healthfully 
warmed by the steady, uniform flow of 


automatic coal heat. 


Coal... the Modern Fuel 


Bituminous Coal has long been valued 
as the most economical, most depend- 
able of all home-heating fuels. That’s 
One reason why more than 4 out of 
every 7 homes in the U. S. already heat 
with coal. And t day, with the develop- 


ment of marvelously efficient new stok- 
ers to suit the needs of any size of 
home, Bituminous Coal also becomes 
the modern fuel—completely automatic, 
even to the point of ash removal—clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless! 


Coal... the Plentiful Fuel 


Thanks to the unlimited bounty of na- 
ture, America boasts a 3,000-yvear treas- 
ure trove of Bituminous Coal. What 
more satisfying assurance could any 
new-home builder have that his coal 
supply will always be available—will 
always be low in cost, no matter how 


high the prices of other fuels may climb? 





BriruMINOus COAL INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











Why Our Civilization 
Depends on Coal 


Not alone as a fuel does coal in- 
fluence all our living. From Bitu- 
minous Coal comes a long list of 
widely divergent products that in- 
cludes modern plastics and fab- 
rics; paints and roofing materials; 
medicines, vitamins and antisep- 
tics; insecticides, fertilizers, plant 
foods —and thousands more. Into 
the making of every ton of steel 
goes a ton of Bituminous Coal. It 
generates over 62% of all our elec- 
tricity. And it powers 94% of all 
our railroad locomotives .. . Our 
whole civilization depends on this 
magic mineral; and anything that 
affects coal mining also affects you 
— whether or not you actually burn 


coal! ‘ 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages—the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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100 Proof 


LIQUEUR 


A New WOH in WOMBUUS 


Topping any you’ve ever tasted is the Southern Comfort Highball 
—a jigger of Southern Comfort, ice, and sparkling water. But... 
Only Two, Remember . .. No Gentleman Will Ask for Three! Equally 
delicious are the other recipes in the booklet on each bottle of 
The Grand Old Drink of the South. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT IMPROVED OLD FASHIONED 


Pony of Bourbon or Rye. Pony of Southern Comfort. 
Dash of bitters. 2 cubes ice. Dash of syphon. Garnish 
with cherry, twist of lemon peel, slice of orange. No sugar. 


Theres. Only Ore 


NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO, 





Firm with 
Home-town Pride 


(Continued from page 49) 
which are generally good for every- 
one concerned. Other companies 
brush aside such attacks because, 
they say, ‘These statements are not 








true and will not be believed’ or 

| ‘This doesn’t reflect the views of 
| those engaged in this great under- 
taking.’ 

“For more than a decade, the 
people of this country have been 
subjected to determined efforts to 
divide them into groups. Foreign 
propagandists have pitted group 
against group—and, even worse, 
pressure groups within our own 
country have pitted one section 
against another, one color against 
another, one labor group against 
another, worker against employer. 


The job must be done at home 


“THERE is only one way to pre- 
vent that. There is only one place 
it can be done, and there is only 
one group that can do it. The job 
must be done in each community 
by the men in the industries of that 
community. The busy business 
executive can no more write a 
check and buy public good will 
than he can commission a friend 
to sell his sterling qualities as a 
potential husband. The business 
man must speak for himself. 

“In our own communities, we can 
be Known as individuals. That is to 
say, in places where our employees 
live, people think of individuals 


when they think of our company. 


“That is why Caterpillar has a 
Community Relations Division, and 
why we and other local industries 
participate in church, education, 
farm and labor discussion groups. 
It is only through meeting face-to- 
face and exchanging views with 
others that typical Americans can 
really understand how goods are 
produced and distributed, how 
funds are secured, how the whole 
economic system works.” 

Recently, a representative of a 
national business association—and 
the head of his own large company 
—visited Peoria and had dinner 


| with a small group of folks, repre- 


sentatives of the clergy, education, 
labor and business. He asked many 
questions and then, later, in ad- 
miration and wonder, he said: 
“You are making history here.” 

A representative of labor an- 
swered: 

“We are not making history, 
we’re making friends!” 
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H' is a track raiser taking a sight 


necessary for accurately raising 


track during a‘ ballasting job on The 
Milwaukee Road. This stretch of double 
track is rated by engineers tops for 
high speed operation. It cushions the 
HIAWATHAS and a great fleet of super- 
speed trains running on faster than mile- 
a-minute schedules between Chicago, 


Milwaukee and the Twin Cities. 
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Properly cared for, a well kept road 
bed improves with age. The Milwaukee 
Road program of track improvement and 
maintenance never stops. As the track 
expert pictured above with his head to 
the rail said, ““We make ’em as smooth 


as a ballroom and as solid as Gibraltar.” 


THE ROAD 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST 








Ls WASHINGTON today, there is 
no such thing as a lobbyist—if by 
“lobbyist” is meant the old-time, 
classic poker-playing, slip-it-un- 
der-the-table worthy whose mis- 
sion was to plunder the country 





through “channels.” 
Times have changed. 


Not that poker playing is in dis- 
repute. Or “channels” in disfavor. 
But objectives are different—and 


W allcr 


techniques, too, are different. The 
changing national scene has 
brought to Washington a new gen- 
eration—a new group of lobbyists, 
Washington representatives— 
more enlightened as individuals, 
infinitely more numerous, and 
more powerful than the old-timers. 
In the aggregate, this new group 
has become as inseparable a part 
of the national mechanism in 
Washington as the legislators and 
the bureaucrats, many of whom 
incidentally are themselves lobby- 
ists of no small ability. 

Generally speaking, a “lobbyist’’ 
is a fellow who is pushing for some- 
thing—a law, an administrative 
decision, an appointment to a good 
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s tact for 


® time in this way; so much, in fact, 


The Lobby’s Part 


vide an immediate, reliable contact 
with developments. 

So dominant has the Govern- 
ment become in national life— 
whether one likes it or not—that 
practically everything it does has 
an effect on widely scattered re. 
gions and groups—an effect which 
probably will call for adjustment, 
either at home or in Washington. 

Theoretically, the Senator or 
Congressman is a Washington con- 
his constituents. These 
men do put in a great deal of their 


YOU MAY not like the idea of having lobbyists in 
Washington but you may be sure that you wouldn’t like 


the kind of government you’d get without lobbyists 


position—that another 
working against. 

Fact is, governmental power has 
been so tremendously concentrat- 
ed, both as regards control of the 
country’s resources and influence 
over the nation’s activities, that no 
important industrial, political, so- 
cial or even cultural organization 
can afford not to have a personal 
representative on the spot to pro- 


fellow is 
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that many scarcely 
have time for their 
main job, that of 
studying pending 
legislation and na- 
tional and world is- 
sues. An old high 
school friend of 
mine, a new Con- | U 
gressman from the <i 55 
West, was shocked to 
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find that his col- 
leagues never saw 
the text of a bill— 
unless they or their 
committee had pro- 
posed it—more 
than 20 minutes, at 
most half an hour, 
before they voted 
+. onit. Normally, the 






texts of bills are 
not available earlier. 
With best intentions, there 


aren’t enough minutes. Nor could 
any legislator possibly find time to 
dig out needed facts or report on 
pending legislation—to mention 
just a couple of the various services 
which clients require of their 
Washington listening posts. 
Unanimously disowning the so- 
briquet of “lobbyist,” the watchers 
vastly outnumber the legislators— 
the cynical suggest they outnum- 
ber the bureaucrats. Ev- 
ery downtown office 
building or hotel bristles 
with Washington repre- 


sentatives of one or- 
ganization or another. 
Practically every law- 


yer in Washington be- 
longs among them—and 
they include some of the 
most capable individ- 
uals in the capital. 
They represent every 
conceivable shading. of interest 
and locality, from the Daughters 
of the American Revolution to the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Society of Pullman Porters, from 


the National Education Associa- 
tion—a schoolteachers’ organiza- 
tion—to the American Casket 


Manufacturers, interested now in 
the current question of bringing 
home from abroad the bodies of 
American boys. Some, former jour- 
nalists, write weekly letters to 
clients throughout the country. Be- 
tween editions, they do “bird-dog”’ 
assignments. 

In one domain, merchant ship- 
ping, nearly all the Washington 
representatives are presidents or 
vice presidents of corporations, 
who push through the swinging 
doors of the government marine 
Offices like staffers—during the war 
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they were practically on the staffs. 

When anything happens in 
Washington—and something is al- 
ways happening here—the stir in 
this section of the population is 
formidable. 

For instance— 

Recently, the Government an- 
nounced its intention of putting on 
the auction block the two biggest 
pipe lines in the world, the Little- 
Big-Inch, a 20-inch line 
(the world’s longest pipe 
line) which connects Beau- 
mont, Texas, with New f 
York harbor—1,475 miles ~ 
—and the Big-Inch, a 24- 
inch pipe from Longview, 
Texas, to New York—1,340 
miles. Built during the war 
at a combined cost of about 
$140,000,000, these lines 
cheated German sub- 
marines out of a possible 
483,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil and petroleum 
products which other- 
wise would have been 
shipped through the U- 
boat-infested Atlantic to 
the industrial regions of 
the East. The pipe lines 
netted the Government 
a “profit” of about $50,- 
000,000; the oil com- 
panies were charged 
what it would have cost 
them to move their products in the 
normal way. 

The pipe lines are 
an impressive prop- 
erty, viewed from any 
angle. As an inter- 
regional system of 
transportation, they ¢ 
jump into Big Time. @ 
Roughly paralleling 
each other, they just 
about bisect the in- 
dustrial heart of the 
nation, cutting 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and southern Illinois. This 
region holds a large part of the 
great steel and coal industries, 
large deposits of coal and various 
ores, and manufacturing cities 
possessing nearly every type of 
processing activity. Whether carry- 
ing petroleum products or natural 
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gas, it is estimated 
the pipe lines could 
service an indus- 
trial belt more than 
1,000 miles long 
and about 100 miles wide in which 
many millions of workers are em- 
ployed. 

The sales notice brought an ava- 
lanche of lobbyists upon the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 

(the vendor) , the Sur- 
‘ plus Property Admin- 
os istrator, and Senators 
and Congressmen 
from all states along 
the route. Rumors 
sprang from every- 
where, 

A tug-of-war began 
between two national 
fuel-providing indus- 
tries, coal and natural 
gas, each of which 
saw its potential future vitally af- 
fected. If a pipe line is used to bring 
natural gas from Texas—one of the 
possibilities—it could deprive the 
coal industry of a big slice of its 
present market, the steel works in 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
Steel is a huge consumer of coal. 
At present, the coal is reduced to 
gas—which develops higher tem- 
peratures—and the coal gas pro- 
vides the heat. If this process is 
shortened, and natural gas piped 
in through the Little-Big-Inch, 
ready for immediate use, unhappi- 
ness could invade the coal 
fields. It probably would cost 
almost $4,000,000 to re-equip 
the Little-Big-Inch with new 
pumping facilities, but it 
could be done. 

Not only the coal and oil 
operators became interested 
but also John L. Lewis and his 
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600,000 United 
Mine Workers. 
Wages in the 


eastern mining fields, 
jobs, union dues and 
prestige were in- 
volved. 

The railroads, too, 
had an interest—not 
only management but 
also labor—because of 
the quantities of coal 
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they transport. In Texas, opinions 
split sharply—with resulting cleav- 
ages in Washington lobbying ef- 
forts—between those who opposed 
the gas project because they 
wanted to keep all of this fine fuel 
for use in their own region and 
those who saw in the idea a chance 
for Texas to profit from selling to 
the East. 

‘Pulling for the project—or at 
least the idea of the project—were 
the natural gas pipe line com- 
panies, possible operators of the 
line, and, generally, the steel peo- 
ple and many of.the electrical pow- 
er producing concerns. 


Gas in a coal district? 


THE Government itself had an 
interest. Hearings were started by 
the Federal Power Commission to 
decide whether it thinks proper 
preservation of national resources 
favors bringing gas into a coal dis- 
trict as a competitive fuel. If it 
wished, it probably could refuse a 
gas company permission to carry 
on an interstate operation. 

The possibility that the lines 
might be used as conveyors of 
petroleum and petroleum products 
brought into action the oil people, 
largely over the issue of the control 
of the lines—whether the lines 
should be operated by a joint asso- 
ciation of “independents,” or by 
one or more of the majors, and if 
so, what their obligations would be 
toward the independents. The in- 
terests of 27 oil-producing states 
had to be taken into consideration 
on Capitol Hill. 

At one time, the major oil com- 
panies sent a joint committee to 
the Capitol Hill hearings to protest 
the idea of using the lines as oil 
carriers. (The majors have had 
their own tanker fleets for years.) 
They urged that the properties be 
held by the Government as stand- 
bys for war emergencies. 

Another regional attack 
stemmed from the Midwest, where 
Kansas and Oklahoma saw a 
threat to their future, if, for in- 
stance, another plan was resorted 
to, and the pipe lines split at their 
middle, with oil from foreign 
sources being brought from New 
York, and Texas crude piped to the 
Midwest for refining. 

Even the oil cooperatives are in 
on the festivities, hoping to bid on 
one of the lines. 

Side eddies arose involving Con- 
gressmen and Senators who were 
eager to see the Government get as 
much as possible from the sale of 


its assets and those who thought 


the pipe lines should be put aside 
as “stand-bys” for national defense, 
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to be used only in national emer- 
gency. 

The excitement is still on. 

Another national resources issue 
now engaging attention—and a 
case where the lobbyists are pri- 
marily state and local governments 
versus federal authorities—is the 
controversy over ownership of the 
oil-bearing tidelands on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In these betwixt-and-between 
shore areas are millions of dollars’ 
worth of petroleum, ready to en- 
rich private operators and, through 
royalties, the federal Government 
or any municipality or state gov- 
ernment which is declared a legal 
owner. In this tussle, private busi- 
ness interests are jostling with 
representatives of federal agen- 
cies, lobbyists from the states are 
joining “‘consultants” representing 
cities, while the Capitol Hill popu- 
lation is split according to which 
interest lies nearest the heart. Add 
the contingent of independent 
legislators who are concerned over 
what they consider an important 
issue of national policy, and you 
have a free-for-all that has possi- 
bilities. 


Coastal land is being used 


MOST of the tidelands already are 
being utilized with resultant prof- 
its to the oil companies and states 
and municipalities. One city in 
California owes millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of harbor develop- 
ment to the revenue the city treas- 
urer got from tideland oil re- 
sources. In another, the monthly 
royalty checks pay for the entire 
cost of running the city adminis- 
tration. 

Generally, the oil companies 
prefer the stuius quo—usually 
state control with rights descend- 
ing to the cities—because it is 
working and they shrink from the 
prospect of making new deals with 
Washington. 














“Don’t you know there’s a 


period of readjustment on?” 


Early last fall while Harojlg 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
was out of the country, an effort 
was made to push a bill through 
the Senate, giving formal title to 
the tidelands to the states. (The 
Sumner bill already had passed the 
House by a vote of 108 to 11.) 

In London, Ickes rose up and de- 
manded that things be frozen untj] 
he could return to plead the case 
for government ownership. The re- 
quest was granted. 

Meanwhile, Attorney Genera] 
Clark has tossed the matter to the 
Supreme Court by asking for a for- 
mal decision on the question of 
proprietorship. 


States have original titles 


ON THE Pacific Coast, the states’ 
claims date back to clauses in the 
original land grants coming down 
from the days of Mexican juris- 
diction. In practice, these rights 
have been recognized for years, 
Until recently, Washington ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement. Fur- 
thermore, when most of these 
states joined the Union, they spe- 
cifically reserved rights to these 
tidelands, and for three miles out 
from shore. 

As for the cities, they think it’sa 
dirty trick for the federal Govern- 
ment to try to horn in at this late 
hour. 

There is no more striking illus- 
tration of the towering position the 
federal Government has in the 
day-to-day life of the nation than 
the situation of the food industry, 
and resultant lobbying ramifica- 
tions in Washington. 

Number One in the country’s 
productive routine, the industry 
embraces farmers, a large section 
of labor, stock-raisers, food proces- 
sors of all sorts, the fishing and 
packing industries, a gigantic dis- 
tributing mechanism, ranging 
from big business to tiny corner 
grocery stores. On the fringes are 
container and refrigerator manu- 
facturers, railroads, ship com- 
panies, motor truck operators. 


Washington regulates food 


EVEN after the relaxation of 
wartime controls, this industry re- 
mains vitally dependent in most 
of its operations on what happens 
in Washington. Price controls and 
government influence on supplies 
of raw materials are only two fac- 
tors. Government decisions on 
policy—regarding the chain stores, 
for instance—can radically affect 
the plans of millions of operators. 
In theory, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson is for full, unrestricted 
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,sroduction, but there still are fed- | 
eral strings on agriculture, and 
there will be for some years. 

In peacetime, the Government 
exercises far-reaching policing 
and regulatory powers in the fields 


of radio and communications, = 

labor ee ee em =< REENVILLE 
rtation, aviation, inters SSS 

transpo ate SSS @ ANDERSON 


commerce, public utilities, bank- = 
jing and securities, corporate ac- == 





tion, rivers and harbor improve- 
ments, electric power production | 
and gas (interstate), home build- 
ing (through widespread financing 
operations of FHA), foods and 
drugs (Food and Drug Act), the 
packing industry (inspection of 
meats), and so on. 

All these prerogatives and fed- 
eral activities have contributed 
quotas to Washington’s lobbying | 
colony. 


Strong lobbies on welfare 


THEN, Of course, there are the 
religious and social welfare organ- 
izations—the antisaloon people 
still have an office in Washington 
—the labor organizations, veterans 
and the American Association of 
University Women. 

Representatives of such organ- 
izations are not unwelcome visitors 
either in congressional or admin- 
istrative offices. As they strive to 
serve their members, so, many of 
them also try to serve the govern- 
ment agencies with which they 
come in contact. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has one staff member 
regularly on the Hill in a service 
capacity, ready to contribute the 
results of Chamber research, or ar- 
range conferences with Chamber 
Department managers with any 
Congressman who wishes informa- 
tion that the organization can sup- 
ply. Such service is in line with the 
admonition of President Taft who 
invited business men to organize 
the national chamber to “consult 
with the Government concerning 
the interests and desires of busi- 
ness.” 

The hundreds of “industrial 
committees” created during the 
war as working liaisons between 
industry and various federal agen- 
cies are expected to leave in their 
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A GRAND 
STATE 
TO VISIT 


BEAUFORT 





AND YOU’LL LIKE TO LIVE HERE, TOO! 


Spring—and visitors—come early to South Carolina. Right 
now, you can see world-famous gardens at the height of 
glorious bloom, enjoy outdoor sports in mild, brisk weather, 
drive from the Blue Ridge mountains to the blue Atlantic 
on magnificent highways. 

A grand state to visit, South Carolina is also a grand state 
for individuals and industry to live in! Here are abundant 
natural resources, excellent shipping facilities, moderate tax 
and power rates, and intelligent, native-born people. Write 
today for a professional study of South Carolina’s advantages 
as related to your particular business. And for vacation 
information, mail the coupon below. State 
Research, Planning and Development Board, 
Department J, Columbia, South Carolina. 








wake a number of new lobbyists. 
The Department of Agriculture 
probably can claim authorship of 
the idea when it summoned to 
Washington, on federal travel ac- 
counts, some 1,500 AAA commit- 
teemen from all over the country 
to consult with department heads 
on wartime production controls. 
Both OPA and WPB thought the 
plan excellent, and asked business 





outh farolina 


State Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept. J, Columbia, S. C. 





Please send your new illustrated pamphlet, ‘There's Lots to See and Do in Sooth 
Carolina.” 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








To bring you synthetic 
tires that could outlast 
those of pre-war rubber, 
manufacturers explored 





to send representatives to form a 
| part-time advisory adjunct to offi- 
cial operations. 

One result was that business and 
government had a fine chance to 
lobby each other and get better 
acquainted with each other’s 
problems. 

In some government and busi- 
ness circles—and among the com- 
mittee members—there has been 
an amount of lobbying of late in 
favor of continuing the practice as 
a peacetime technique, on the 
theory that government and busi- 
ness need to work together and 
understand each other in the pres- 
ent scheme of things. 

Looking ahead, the realist sees a 
postwar era of $25,000,000,000 an- 
nually in taxation and government 
spending. He expects to see 1,500,- 
000 jobholders on the federal pay 
roll—researching, planning, and 
regulating agriculture and the 
consumer. 


The realist finds little occasion | 


to damn or praise the lobbying 


business. He expects everyone to | 


be in it, and hopes that the trade 
|will attract top-notch people of 
vision. He does not expect to get 
rid of the business so long as the 
| need for it lies in a public attitude 
that the United States, biggest in 
everything, should have the big- 
gest government, too. 





two sectors of Hercules Land. They dis- | 


covered in one the emulsifier and tough- 
ener for GR-S-10, newest synthetic rub- 
ber. In another they found chemical 
cotton, basis for longer-lasting rayon 


tire cord. LAE F~ 
Hercules supplies & = AO) 
the rubber industry CF 


with many chemical } 
materials; for example 
solvents that improve 





strength and “stretch” of reclaimed rub- 
ber, and nitrocellulose for durable, color- 
ful lacquers. 

If you make synthetic rubber or rubber 
products, it will pay you to know more 


about Hercules. The 48- 
\ page book, “Hercules 
Products”, describes 
the many chemical 
materials available for 
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Ne industrial use. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
947 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY .... 
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National Foreign 
Trade Week 


| THIS year trade agreements are 
|to be negotiated with at least 14 
nations; an International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment is 





|to be held and Congress is due to 


|consider legislation affecting our 
commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. 

Against this background, the 
eleventh annual National Foreign 
Trade Week will be observed May 
19-25. Sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
it will focus public interest on 
world trade as a vital factor in pre- 
serving free enterprise and ex- 
panding job opportunities. The 











How Two Are Fastened 
for the Cost of One 


Quickly clinching wire staples around 
lipstick holders...a motor-driven 
Bostitch stapler saves 50% in the cost of 
attaching the lipsticks to display cards, 

The principle of this machine is found 


| also in a wide range of Bostitch fastening 





| success of this Week is dependent | 


/upon the full and active participa- | 


| tion of communities through their 
chambers of commerce and other 
|interested public organizations. 

| Materials which will be helpful 
'in organizing local observance of 
| the National Foreign Trade Week 
|can be obtained by writing to the 





|Chamber of Commerce of the 


tools... self-feeding hammers that save 
25° attaching carpet padding .. . high- 
speed staplers that save 80-—90°% con- 
structing luggage ... other machines for 
assembly work, packing and shipping, 
building, and office work. 

Broadside 188—just out—shows the 
variety of Bostitch equipment... and 
may suggest how... by Bostitching metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, 
leather, rubber... in 
any combination... 
you can speed fasten- 
/ ing by asmuchas50% 

. or more. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
70 Duane Street, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
stapling 


50 years specializ- 


1896 | ing in fastening 


Experience... | 


18 research 
engineers 


9930990098 
999903000 


Selection... t E btteetine Nearly 800 models 


Engineering... 


\ 
\ 


Service... fy “ 91 offices, over 200 
Bostitching specialists increasing as products 


| and trained men become available. 





Foreign Commerce Department, | 


| United States, Washington 6, D. C. | 
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BOSTITCH 


fastens & belle, wilh wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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Our Double-Talk Tax Laws 


(Continued from page 38) 
that so few differences arise under 
such a law. Iam trying to make the 
point that this law, even today, is 
so bewildering that the very men 
who audit your returns—and their 
responsible superiors—cannot 
agree as to what the law requires 
of us taxpayers. 

That being true, it is ridiculous 
for anybody to argue that our tax 
law does not demand thorough, in- 
telligent, scientific overhauling. 


Arbitrary and inequitable 


AN article much longer than this 
would be required even to outline 
in brief summary the arbitrary; 
illogical, inequitable provisions of 
the “simplified” tax law of 1944, 
under which individuals are filing 
now. A few illustrations will have 
to suffice. 

Frank Jones and Jim White are 
income tax twins. They occupy 
identical adjoining houses in 
Agropolis. Each has a wife and two 
dependent children. They are 
salesmen for the same company, 
Jim in metropolitan Agropolis and 
Frank in an outside territory. Each 
received $5,200 in 1945 and spent 
$600 out of his own pocket for de- 
ductible business expenses. Each 
received $45 in interest and divi- 
dends, and had $125 of deductible 
interest, taxes and contributions. 
Neither wife had any income of her 
own. 

Yet Jim’s income tax this March 
15 is $89 more than Frank’s. 

Why? Because Jim had the home 
area, His $600 of deductible busi- 
ness expense was for automobile 
operation, entertainment,  tele- 
phone calls, miscellaneous expen- 
ditures in and around Agropolis. 
He slept at home nights. Frank’s 
$600 was spent on fares, hotel 
rooms, meals, automobile use out- 
side Agropolis, sleeping away from 
home. 

That technical distinction, in- 
troduced by Congress into the 
“simplified” 1944 Act, makes Jim 
pay a tax of $635 and Frank one 
of only $546, although their abili- 
ties to pay—supposedly the yard- 
stick of income taxation—are 
identical to the penny. 

Now let’s consider Private Joe 
Brown and his sergeant, Hank 
Casaday, also next-door neighbors 
and income tax twins. In their 
absence, their wives took jobs side 
by side at $30 each a week. Their 
family bank accounts each earned 
$5 interest last year. Yet Mary 
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Brown must pay $98.85 more in 
tax, this March, than Jane Casa- 
day. 

Why? The Browns’ bank account 
is in Joe’s name, while the Casa- 
days’ is in Jane’s. Because Joe 
Brown has $5 of civilian income, 
Mary cannot claim him as a de- 
pendent. But Jane can use Ser- 
geant Hank, who has no civilian 
income, for a $500 personal exemp- 
tion. 

When Private Joe gets back from 
Tokyo, he and Mary can substitute 
a joint return including his $5 of 
bank interest, claiming his $500 
personal exemption, and can ask 
for a refund of $99. But Mary needs 
the $98.85 more now than they will 
need $99 after Joe gets back—and 
now is when she loses the use of 
her money for an indefinite period 
under the Income Tax law. 

There is a special “exemption” 
of $500 for the blind, in addition to 
the $500 exemption given to every 
taxpayer and dependent. But it 
isn’t really an exemption at all. It 
is a miscellaneous deduction. It can 
be taken only if a blind person 
waives use of the table and the 
standard deduction, fills his Form 
1040 in full, and often dissipates 
most of the special “exemption” 
by passing up other privileges. 


Paying taxes on taxes 


THERE never has been much fair- 
ness about the formula by which 
deductible taxes were distinguished 
from non-deductible, but there 
used to be a pretense of logic. The 
ostensible rule, badly violated in 
practice, was that one could deduct 
those taxes that the law required 
him to pay in person, rather than 
through manufacturer or seller. 

Now, under our “simplified” law, 
this theoretical yardstick has been 
tossed into the ash can. The law 
rules out stamp taxes, including 
the $5 use tax on motor vehicles, 
though one steps up to the post 
office window and lays down his 
cash without any intermediary or 
agent. It rules out amusement 
taxes, though one pays the money 
out of his pocket every time he 
goes to the theater, ball game, cir- 
cus or fight. 

No slightest pretense of a justi- 
fying formula now remains. We 
deduct, or do not, because Papa 
Congress says so—and we aren’t 
to bother Papa by asking why. He 
doesn’t know, though he won’t ad- 
mit it. 

Henry Williams sold his resi- 
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dence last year at a profit of $1,590, 
which is taxable as income. Blank 
and Blank got out from under an 
unwise investment in a renting 
property at a loss of $1,500, which 
they can deduct from profits made 
elsewhere. But when Bill Adams 
was drafted and discovered that 
$50 a month would not support 
payments on the mortgage on his 
home, he sold under pressure at a 
$1,500 loss, and he can’t deduct 
that. It was just G. I. Bill’s hard 
luck, and his family’s, say the law 
and the regulations. 


More and more discrepancies - 


BACK in Goose Green, the James 
family has a telephone switch- 
board in the living room which 
Mrs. James and her stay-at-home 
daughter, Ella, operate as a side- 
line to their housework. The pay 
is $40 a month. If the pay checks 
come to Mrs. James, her husband 
must include them with his income 
for taxation. If they come to Ella, a 
dependent without other employ- 
ment, they are tax free. The dif- 
ference is $110.40 in taxes. 

Such discrepancies, and many 
more as tragically ludicrous, ob- 
viously could not exist in a law that 
really apportioned the expenses of 
government against the residents 
according to their respective abili- 
ties to pay. 

Such flaws do not exist and per- 
sist because Congress or the Treas- 
ury prefers to be illogical, unfair, 
arbitrary. Discrepancies have 
evolved as the whole structure of 
the income tax “jest growed,” and 
never was brought up. They linger 
because each flaw has given to 
some powerful or vociferous bloc a 
vested interest in a special privi- 
lege. To remove them would re- 
quire that Congress and the Treas- 
ury should go back to fundamen- 
tals and write a completely new 
tax law, in simplest terms, without 
fear or favor of any class, bloc or 
ideology. 

It would not be difficult to design 
a simple, logical, understandable, 
equitable tax law for individuals. 
Some practical suggestions for do- 
ing so are outlined in the box on 
page 37. (A second form might be 
required, on which taxpayers who 
have substantial business expenses 
could report them and claim re- 
fund of the tax withheld on that 
portion of their salaries.) 

Two objections have been raised 
to these proposals. One is that the 
Government has a constitutionally 
valid contract to remit the normal 
tax on income from certain bonds. 
This could be met by declaring in 
the law that a certain element in 
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EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your man! The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant contro! of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free, performance and = 
dependability. EXECUTONE FF 
Inter-Com Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 










COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 





eeccasse, 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

(] Please send literature. 

[] Have representative call. No obligation 


Name = 





Firm = — 


Address. a fa! 
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the graduated tax is “normal tax,”’ 

and (as was done in the 1945 Rev- 
| enue Act) providing, on the blank 
| suggested, a space for making this 
| deduction. 

The second objection is that any 
attempt to eliminate deductions 

| for taxes and interest would bring 
down the wrath of home owners; 
and that eleemosynary institutions 
—and, above all, the churches 
would object strenuously to any 
tampering with the deduction for 
charitable contributions. 

To this there are both idealistic 
and practical answers. The idealis- 
tic is that, at present, any family 
that is fortunate enough to possess 
the down payment on a house can, 

| by deducting real estate taxes and 
interest payments on the mort- 
| gage, make a large portion of its 
rent tax exempt. But the poor fam- 
ily, for which the political heart 
| bleeds most of the time, can’t ex- 
empt one penny of its rent from 
| income taxation. Should rent be 
exempted? Yes, or no—but surely 
not maybe. 





Taxpayers choose simple form 


|THE practical answer has been 
given by the taxpayers themselves. 
When they received the option of 
computing their own items or tak- 
ing a standard deduction, an over- 
whelming majority chose to waive 
the right that Congress so zealous- 
ly guards for them. In one way or 
another they took the standard 
deduction. Yet few if any of them 
were moved, thereby, either to sell 
their homes or to stop supporting 
their churches and charities. 
Some laymen suggest one objec- 


| tion that no expert raises. They 
| feel, without thinking it through, 





that eliminating deductions would 
increase the amount of their tax. 
Of course this is not so. 

Suppose Congress decides that a 
family with $3,000 income should 
pay $540 in taxes. It is immaterial 
whether $300 is granted as a stand- 
ard deduction and the remaining 
$2,700 is taxed at 20 per cent, or 
whether the deductions are 
ignored and the entire $3,000 is 
taxed at 18 per cent. Either way 
yields $540 a year to Uncle Sam 
and costs the wage earner $10.40 
a week, in round figures, in with- 
holding tax. 

These proposals are not the last 
word. They merely demonstrate 
that there is at least one way, and 


| illustrate the simplicity that is de- 
sirable. 


What is of primary importance 
is that, with the war ended and 
everybody thinking about a return 
to sound financing, Congress and 
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the Treasury should immediate] 
revise our archaic, ponderous 
economically debilitating tax sys- 
tem. 

What is it that we want from 
tax law? Why, to finance govern. 
ment operations by taxing each 
resident according to his ability to 
pay. 

What determines ability to pay? 
Nothing except the amount of 
money available to a family ing 
year, and the number of persons 
that money must support. 

What other considerations must 
be minded? None. 


Revision requires long study 


IF Congress really intends to give 
us a new tax law this year, the 
Ways and Means Committee 
should meet at once and get going, 

That bill should not be left unti] 
the last minute, when there is time 
neither to draft it properly nor to 
study it intelligently. It should be 
put before Congress and the public 
early this year. Let everybody know 
what is proposed. Let the special 
interests and the blocs offer their 
objections. 

Let the vast taxpaying public, 
either positively or by its frigidity 
toward the pleas of selfish obstruc- 
tionists, indicate its desire for such 
a simple law. 

Let the resulting law be made 
effective January 1, 1947. 

Let the vast majority of those 
who live on wages or salary, how- 
ever small or large, heave a sigh of 
relief when they file their returns 
March 15, 1947, and thenceforth 
forget that there ever was such a 
thing as an estimate or an income 
tax return. 

Let me, and all the dozens of 
others who earn part of our livings 
by trying to clarify income tax law 
for the masses—and all of the 
thousands of pseudo experts who 
prepare returns for terrified lay- 
men—find new outlets for our 
ambitions and our energies. 

We can. I, for one, would wel- 
come the opportunity. I’ve “ex- 
perted”’ this tax for ten years now, 
and still I dare not write the sim- 
plest article about it without check- 
ing laws, reports and experts on 
virtually every paragraph. 

Nor, with all my study of this 
“simplified” law, can I yet file my 
own Form 1040 without wondering 
if I have made some silly blunder 
or whether, correctly, but foolishly, 
I have claimed some right about 
which I shall have to argue end- 
lessly with a well-intentioned au- 
ditor who is hopelessly bewildered 
by the obfuscated law that gives 
him his living. 
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ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS! 








This booklet, just off the press, has 


been prepared and issued by the Puerto 


Rico Development Company, which 


A mer- 


has already substantially aided 


The unique manufacturing and sales op- 


portunities offered you by Puerto Rico are 


summed up in our illustrated 48-page 


booklet: INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. 
This U.S. territory 
stands in the center 
of Caribbean trade; 
almost equidistant 
from North and South 
America. By air, it is 
approximately 101 
hours from New York, 
27 hours from Rio 
de Janeiro. There is 
direct steamer con- 
nection with principal 
U.S. ports. 














ican businessmen to enjoy in Puerto 
Rico advantages which can be found 


nowhere else. 


For where else can you have a new 
plant building constructed to your 
order, without any initial investment 
on your part—and then leased to you 
for as little as 1% of its cost? Where 
else can you find a never-yet-fully- 
utilized supply of intelligent, coop- 
erative labor? With power in abun- 


dance from modern hydro-electric 
plants at favorable rates? And a 
climate ‘air-conditioned’ by Nature, 


with factory sites available at differ- 
ent altitudes to permit your choice 
of temperatures and humidities? 
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For a Branch, or Your Main Plant; for Trade 
with the U. S., or with Latin America 


Puerto Rico offers unique advantages 
in its ample manpower, in its geo- 
eraphical location, and in its tradi- 
tional ties with both the United States 
and Latin America. Important New 
York banks Puerto Rico 


branches, and sound local banking 
D> 


maintain 


facilities are also available. 
Cross-Roads of the Caribbean 

Puerto Rico lies in a strategic position 
from which to serve both North and 
South America—as well as the needs 
of Puerto Rico, itself. Puerto Rico 
already buys more per capita from 
the United States than any other 
country in the Western Hemisphere, 
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except Canada. Your factory, here, 
would not be in some foreign land, 
but right in the U.S.A—in Puerto 
Rico, U.S.A... . where the right sort 
of concern will find many advantages 
obtainable nowhere else. The short 
time you'll spend in reading /ndus- 
trial Opportunities in Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A. will richly repay you, and the 
coupon below brings you your copy 
without cost or obligation, 


Puerto Rico DEVELOPMENT 
CoMPANY 


San Juan 12 Puerto Rico 





Puerto Rico Development Company, Dept. 2B 
San Juan 12, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


Please send me your 48-page illustrated bro- 
chure, Industrial Opportunities in Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A., which shows the exceptional advan- 
tages Puerto Rico offers to American manufac- 
turers; its ample supply of labor; its accessibility 
to markets and materials; and its complete 
familiarity with the ways and manners of both 


Americas. 


Name: 
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The Twilight of Empire 


(Continued from page 40) 
called on, however, to supply forces 
and material to uphold sagging 
colonial structures. The financial 
arrangements will be different 
from those of past centuries when 
imperial powers hired mercenaries 
to subdue unruly colonists. 

Few take seriously the kindly ex- 
planation that colonies are to im- 
prove the health, happiness and 
immortality of the natives. With 
rare exceptions, their chief pur- 
pose is to provide raw materials or 
serve as military bases. Some co- 
lonial establishments have grown 
from private trading companies. 
India is the outstanding example. 
In others, a chief or tribe has in- 
vited support against a rival, but 
in most of them a stronger power 
has seized the territory and people 
without explanations. 


Colonies are expected to pay 


A COLONY, if not a military neces- 
sity, should pay its running ex- 
penses and, if possible, show a 
profit for self and empire. The ap- 
proved method is to keep wage 
costs at a pittance to produce raw 
materials cheaply and discourage 
local industry so manufactured 
goods will be imported from the 
home country. 

As the outside world loses its 
mystery for the native, he realizes 
that colonial systems are not de- 
signed entirely for his benefit and 
has little gratitude for whatever 
good he has got from them. The 
result is that colonial powers, their 
prestige tarnished, now must use 
force to maintain their rule. 

For the same reasons, physical 
strength is the strongest argument 
which the colonials have to obtain 
more self-government or freedom. 
It is significant that the demands 
are for political freedom, with sel- 
dom, if ever, mention.of economic 
independence. Getting rid of of- 
ficials who disturb their loafing by 
orders to go to work may be all that 
is wanted. 

“Why should I go back to the 
cities?” a white man with the 
peace of the Tropics in his blood 
once asked me. “A coconut drops 
off a tree and I call a boy to pick it 
up. It’s only a cent but there are 
many days and many trees. Could 
life be easier?” 

Enthusiasts for freedom skirt the 
problem of reorganizing a colony’s 
economy—shipping, markets, fi- 
nances—when empire ties are 
broken. To those responsible for 
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the fate of empire where a colony 
is only one piece on the board, eco- 
nomic and military needs are 
ahead of political and social issues. 
Filipino leaders were an exception 
who saw all factors. 

Such is the background of the 
present bloody events in Malaya, 
Indo-China and the Dutch East In- 
dies. British, French and Dutch are 
fighting to hold their rich colonies. 
They have followed traditional co- 
lonial policies to provide abundant 
manpower to produce cheap raw 
materials—rubber, tin, oil, sugar, 
rice, quinine and copra. A laborer 
who must support a family on a 
daily wage of a few cents has little 
time for study or talking politics. 
The ruling powers did not encour- 
age schools, hospitals or such ex- 
travagances beyond what were 
necessary to provide a few clerks 
and prevent epidemics among the 
workers. 


We set a bad example 


WHEN Burton Harrison was gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, he once 
told me that the British protested 
that the United States was setting 
a bad and dangerous example for 
that part of the world, particularly 
India, by opening free schools for 
Filipinos. The French and Dutch 
were less perturbed as English was 
not the tongue of the ruling class 
in their colonies and they could ex- 
plain this educational heresy to 
the natives—so they thought at the 
time—as another strange custom 
of the funny Americans. 

But the craving for indepen- 
dence did grow—with outbreaks at 
Amritsar in India in 1919, insurrec- 
tions against the Dutch in 1926 and 
1927, and uprisings against the 
French from 1929 to 1931. When 
the Japanese came along with their 
slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
the colonies were ripe for revolt. 
The revolts, contrary to what the 
Japanese expected, were for indi- 
vidual freedom and not for any 
ideal of Pan-Asianism against the 
white race. That was demonstrated 
in the Philippines where the na- 
tives, sure of their promised free- 
dom, fought and died with their so- 
called white “oppressors” against 
the Japanese “liberators.” 

That they also were Orientals did 
not make Japanese rulers more 
popular than rulers from Europe. 
It did give the natives a feeling of 
equality, but self-government, not 
orientalism, is the issue in Asia as 
European empires attempt to re- 
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conquer their colonies. Today, the 
natives are well armed and fire. 
arms are no longer a mysterious 
magic of the white man. They haye 
learned that the foreigner is not 
infallible, know that he is heavily 
outnumbered and believe that liv. 
ing, even if it relapses to primitive 
conditions, will be less strenuoys 
and just as satisfying as under 
alien rulers. 

On colonial issues, the sympa- 
thies of nearby China are with the 
colonists. Choice parts of China are 
occupied as colonies—British at 
Hong Kong, Portuguese at Macao 
and French at Kwang-Chouwan. 
China is determined to recover 
Hong Kong though it kept silent 
when the British reoccupied the is- 
land last year. Though China may 
be reluctant, for military and dip- 
lomatic reasons, to start trouble 
with the British, it would enjoy a 
row with the French, who it con- 
siders has poor soldiers and dis- 
agreeable diplomats. Other coun- 
tries have relinquished colonies 
and extraterritoriality, but France 
may haggle until China uses force. 

American policies in the Philip- 
pines have made friends in the Far 
East, but native leaders elsewhere 
expect the United States to go far- 
ther and support their revolution- 
ary movements. They criticize 
loudly because lend-lease equip- 
ment over which the United States 
no longer has control is used in 
Dutch, British and French colonies. 
A possibly more substantial criti- 
cism is that American diplomatic 
representatives moving in the 
higher official circles of the colonial 
rulers lack contact and knowledge 
of the abilities, aims and aspira- 
tions of the natives. 

The Soviet Union, while staking 
out colonies for itself in Outer 
Mongolia, Korea and Port Arthur, 
is constitutionally against other 
countries holding colonies. Its 
sympathies are revolutionary but 
it will be discreet in action. 


Cheap labor is less profitable 


ECONOMIC changes resulting 
from the war are another factor 
often passed over lightly in dis- 
cussing colonies. The market price 
for colonies has changed. Synthetic 
rubber alone threatens a vast re- 
duction in revenue from colonies in 
the southwest Pacific. One com- 
parison is that 90 men must work 
for ten cents a day on a plantation 
to produce as much rubber as one 
factory worker at $9 a day. The 
ruling power fears that the colony 
will cease to be a rich source of rev- 
enue while the worker fears his liv- 
ing standard must sink even lower 
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are. if the colony is to compete in world We have disassociated ourselves 
ious markets. Use of aluminum for tin from allied command responsibil- 
ave and copper is another war develop- ity in that part of the world. That 
not ment seriously affecting the econ- action followed a public statement | 
vil omy of colonies. . by Premier Attlee, while in this 
ie, The fear is expressed in every country to negotiate the $3,750,- ‘d oo 
tive discussion of colonies that the na- 000,000 loan, that the United States 
10us tives are not sufficiently developed shared responsibility for the fight- | 
to be independent. Literacy is a ingin Java as operations were un- | T€€ 
der fairly good yardstick, though read- der the Allied Combined Chiefs of | 
pa ing and writing are not needed to Staff. Until then we had limited | 
the shoot a rifle, drive a car or make ourselves to the Pontius Pilate ges- 
e qa tub-thumping speech. Literacy ture of asking the British to re- \ 
™ among the 60,000,000-odd inhabi- move any American labels from anh 
= tants of the Dutch East Indies is tanks or airplanes used to shoot 
ran put at seven or ten per cent, de- natives fighting for independence. 
ver pending on whether the natives or The next worry is whether we will | 
ent the Dutch are explaining the edu- get our soldiers out of India before 
is a accomplishments of the a are involved in some flare-up | 
. colonial years. ere. 
ms From reports of the fighting Dp U ts Nn () 
ble there, it is clear that opposition to Africa has shown progress 
the return of the Dutch is not 
nies limited to the literate. But the WHILE the great war has ushered pe na it O i? 
lis- argument in those colonies, as in the colonies of Asia into their own y 
= | most others, is that there are not wars for self-government, it shows | 
ies | enough literate natives to run the a different effect on the more back- E ra 
nce | | country. There should be 4,000,000 ward colonies of Africa which have n te ir p r Se 
we | to 6,000,000, depending on which heard little gunfire. That con- 
ip- percentage is used, while not more tinent has been almost entirely 
Par than 100,000 Dutch of allages and swallowed by colony-hungry em- 
one sexes, literate or illiterate, actually pires. Six European nations—Bri- | TE tax structure 
ar- are in the colony and want torun tain, France, Belgium, Portugal, £ d : . 
my) it. While the great majority of na- Italy and Spain—administer more avors productive enterprise. 
ise ooh bo a Asiatic genet wie than th ee of ig area and 78 | This state has no bonded debt— 
e Philippines, are uneducated, per cent of its people. 
a the small proportion of educated Though African colonies did not | —_ noe oe rae ae om 
ins natives are so far ahead of the for- see their rulers thrown out, they| Constitution prohibits state bond 
es eignersin numbers andinthinking did make more progress than in|  jssues. 
ti- that military force is the only the 75 years since Stanley found | Thi “3 h 
tic argument which can control. Livingstone. With airdromes, new | 1S mmr that when you 
ne highways and harbors, Africa has move to Indiana you do not have 
ial Many colonies are explosive become a thoroughfare between to assume a heavy tax burden— 
oe . Europe and the Orient. Bushmen | . 
mth | THIS is unquestionably true since came from the jungles to work in| ‘© pay for back debts of the 
| the war. The colonies in the Far newly erected factories to produce state. Indiana is not only out of 
East are explosive. Even ours in cement, cotton goods, leather, pre- i 
m the Caribbean are making threats. served foods and other necessities debt—but on June 30, 1945 had 
om The colonial situation will get which formerly had beenimported.| a net surplus of $54,318,210, 
or worse instead of better. It issobad The policy of discouraging indus- | unencumbered and unappropri- 
ts that Japanese troops, instead of try so the colonies would not be dF ra d ; 
nt being disarmed, are being used to self-sufficient was waived during ated. For untettered opportunity 
subdue natives. In Java, Indian the war and it will be difficult to| —locate in Indiana! 
Sikh regiments of the British army restore it. 
fight with Indonesians while the Under war pressure from 1914 
, British Navy bombards coastal to 1918, Canada was industrialized “- 
1g cities. In French Indo-China, oth- and this war has done the same for 
or er Indian troops are fighting Australia and to a lesser extent for Ve [QW 
5. against Annamites. Siam fears for the once-dark stretches of Africa 
ne its independence. Burma and and other colonies. The bushman 
ic Malaya are smouldering. A united who returns to his jungle kraal has Your LOGICAL 
re Asia could go far. new ideas. He Knows there are oth- Industrial Location 
“ In the background is Indiaitself, er ways to move things than by 
ne the biggest colonial problem of the carrying them on his back—less 
k Far East. While Britain issubduing work, more pay and more time to * Send for this 
n other colonies for the return of the sit around and talk about throw- 
e French and Dutch, the flames of ing out the governor. It may not FREE BOOKLET 
e revolt may be rising in its own come for another generation, pos- Get the Facts 
y colonies. More than that, there is sibly not until the next war, but 
ss no assurance that the French and native leaders will harangue people Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
& Dutch are strong enough to hold for self-government in Africa as Public Relati : D 
r the colonies if the British with- they have in Asia. tons... . Dept. NB-4 
draw. More changes and_ sharper STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
6 
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If your business needs 
ee 


more cash than you can 
eae 


get from present sources 
eeeLearn how much more 
you can get...how long 
you can use it...and how 


little it costs under our 


Commercial Financing Plan 


For full details, write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit Company office listed below 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
J Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


i ELL LLL AIOE ia 


pee RS oS aS 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


nd Surplus more than $ 80,000,000 


Capital a “ 
BALTIMORE 2, MD- 





FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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; changes have come in Europe than 
are threatened by all the colonigy 
|ferment in Asia and Africa. The 
little people whose long-represseq 
dreams of freedom were realized 
after World War I by independent 
nations have disappeared again 
into the murky nether world of 
colonies. Poland is partitioned, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia 
and Bessarabia have disappeared. 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
| Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Austria ang 
| Hungary function by grace of the 
| Soviet Union, while Iran and Tur- 
\key may follow down the same 
road. Counting only those coun- 
| tries which it has completely ab- 
| sorbed, the USSR has added 1,500,- 
|000 square miles and 30,000,000 
souls to its empire. 

The destinies of the lost coun- 
tries of Europe, as of all who are 
|}poor but deserving, are not their 
own. Nominally the United Nations 
Organization will protect them. 
Some of them have top billing at 
amiable world conferences, but 
more practical Moscow decides 
who shall be the only candidate at 
their ‘free’ elections, what visitors 


may cross their frontiers, when 
their government shall answer 
“Yes” or “No” and who shall be 


deported or shot. 

Hitler had ambitions to surround 
Germany with buffer states, an- 
other name for the same servitude. 
He was stopped, but Europe and 
the rest of the world are paying. 
The plan did not die and Moscow 
now replaces Berlin as its axis. 


Oppression will make revolts 


COLONIES, like slavery and op- 
pression, cannot endure. Resent- 
ment against injustice mounts un- 
til it explodes in a revolt—a slight 
disorder when it comes alone, gen- 
eral unrest when several break to- 
gether, and world war when the 
explosions are in close Knit dy- 
namic Europe. Dictators may have 
ambitions to build a Europe which 
is half free and half colony, but the 
age is gone when men who once 


| have been free will be slaves again. 


Love of freedom is inborn in 
some and others acquire it until all 
other ambitions are less important. 
As the late Manuel Quezon ex- 


|plained to me when his fight for 


freedom of the Philippines was 
young: 

“We do not have the experience 
and are not as efficient as the 
Americans. The country may be 
more prosperous and move faster 
under the Americans. But it is our 


|country and we want to run it our- 


selves and we can learn.” 


Colonies produce many crops 


i but wars are the final harvest. 
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sed High Jinks are 
a | | GUARDIAN LIFE 
ent Serious Business 
r RECONVERTS FOR PEACE 
. of (Continued from page 46) 
led, feelings, sensitive to any charge of ze : 
elig snobbery, perhaps merely striving Copesteniite for Service Even Greater 
red, to please the greatest possible : Than in War Years Seen for 1946 
nia, number, they issued thousands of A 1946 REPORT TO ALL GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 
and invitations. The guests in turn ap- 
the parently decided it would be all | 
ur- right to ring in Uncle Ed who once | 
me gave a dollar to Chinese relief or 
in- Aunt Minnie who sewed for a 
ab- French war orphan. 
)0,- Kindly darkness finally engulfed | 
000 the shambles where well-fed Amer- 
icans were wolfing proffered turkey 
1n- and champagne as if they ex- | 
are pected never to eat again. These | 
eir parties cost a minimum of $10,000 | THE GUNS ARE SILENCED, BUT the job of NO GREATER PROBLEM EXISTS than Amer- 
ns each, probably more. paying the dollar cost of victory re- ica’s need for homes. In 1946, Guardian 
mM, The bulk of diplomatic enter- | mains. That’s why Guardian put $21,- expects to expand its financing of home 
at taining is, however, now being done | 600,000 of your life insurance money _ construction, to work toward more good 
Dut by our good neighbors—except Ar- | into War and Victory Bonds dyring homes, reasonably priced. Guardian 
les gentina. Brazil is at the moment | 1945 alone. On December 31, Guardian loan correspondents in 28 cities will 
at the bellwether. She has the pres- held $83,200,000 in U. S. Bonds. gladly discuss your problem with you. 
ors tige of having sent an army to the Py 
en front (Italian); her Ambassador, aS ae : ei 
yer Carlos Martins, is dean of the corps S 4 & 4 é neal 2.00 
be and his wife is a beautiful and (73 ZarZ . 
talented sculptor brimming with AR : ~Fe 
nd social graces. ae ae 
n- \ ia 
2 Lobbyists do big entertaining HELPING WAR VETERANS DECIDE wher¢ 1T WON'T HAPPEN HERE IF all America 
o . ’ : : their best job opportunity lies is a fights inflation untiringly. Life insur- 
- BUT ut is the lobbyist for big busi- timely Guardian service. Every Guar- ance is a mighty anti-inflation weapon. 
ness who holds the purse of Fortu- dian policyholder in the Armed Forces Every dollar of the record $19,254,958 
natus and his Caps aes has |. was offered in 1945 a free scientific you paid in Guardian premiums in 1945 
5 — pre ig ig Sacco vocational interest test. This and other added more power to the nation’s battle 
ee ; services for veterans remain available - against runaway prices. 
thority than the Democratic Na- sn 1946 
p- tional Chairman and Postmaster . : 
ai General Bob Hannegan, it costs 
a business men practically none of 
ht their own money now to invade 1945 TOPPED ALL RECORDS in a 
a= Washington on a large scale as sur- decade of Guardian growth. With 
OF taxes take it anyway if they don’t an all-time high on Dec. 31 of 
a ut it into business expense. So ee oT as See 
y- p ici they k . backed by a record $208,146,115 of 
ve according to Hannegan, ey Keep : ; assets, your Guardian insurance dol- 
their lobbyists company here and MONEY WHEN IT’S NEEDED MOST is still lars are doing a bigger job than 
h help give little parties to which you life insurance’s No. 1 job. In 1945, ever—for you, for industry, for the 
must come, Bob, and meet the boys. Guardian paid beneficiaries $4,985,109 homeowner, for the nation. 
1g Ordinarily gregarious, Hannegan —an all-time high — plus $4,866,693 to a 
“ wants tax reform that will reduce living policyholders (including divi- This report, of course, is not a finan- 
the Washington invasion and let dends). That brings the total paid to cial statement. For a copy of the 86th 
il him get some sleep. beneficiaries and policyholders in 86 Annual Report and Statement, call 
It. Lobbyists need not fear snubs; years to $369,068,197 dollars provided or write any Guardian office. 
a the lure of free food and drink is hts sitet wanda 
‘ai too great. It has been demon- 
AS strated over and over again that, 
despite well-advertised prat falls THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
€ by the unwary, the best people in 
Me Washington will go anywhere to a INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
e respectable address if the drinks 
T are free. An example: The late Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
. | Frank Knox, then Secretary of the || 4 jutuaL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 
Navy, had to explain how he hap- . ait 
, pened to be at the home of a Mr. Guardian of American Families for 86 Years 
S | Monroe who was pouring lavishly 
at a swell house on R Street near 
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MORSE 


Only chain can assure the 
positive drive a surface 
sander must have. On Mall 
Tool Company’s Sander, 
Morse %e-inch pitch Silent 
Chain, in a compact assem- 
bly, using teeth not tension, 
gives maximum drive effi- 
ciency. MORSE CHAIN CO., 
ITHACA, N. Y., DETROIT 8, 
MICHIGAN. 
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THEY’LL COME BACK 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! FA ST, © 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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Above: Pendaflex 
frame and folders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer. 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX* 


New style filing folder 


HANGS! Reduces filing time 20% 


= transtorms filing from laborious searching 
to instant visible reference. 

NO NEW CABINET — simple frame fits in 
file drawer and folders HANG in file. Elimi- 
nates most misfiling. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET “ee. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
353 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. ¥, 


Please send free booklet describing Pendaflex, 


Nome......... 
Address 


City.... ' State....... 
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|life, plus the high taxes 


| Herbert Hoover’s former residence. 


Mr. Monroe unfortunately proveg 
to be Mr. Somebody Else whose af. 
fairs interested the Senate Mijj- 
tary Affairs Committee. Knox saig 
he didn’t know Mr. Monroe, ga 
friend brought him. Just another 
Uncle Ed on a Cabinet scale. 

President Truman who had been 
around long enough to know better 
also insisted on learning the socia] 
facts of life the hard way. His face 
was red when a Russell Arundej 
and not the Democrats got credit 
for picking up the check for his 
outing with the boys at Jefferson 
Island last fall. 

Entertaining hundreds of thirsty 
Democrats on a junket is expensive 
even if the cost was not the $50,000 
Rep. Clare Hoffman claimed it was. 


Old society in the background 


THE modern temper, which 
frowns on the social as a way of 
which 
make it too expensive have about 
put the Washington cliff dwellers 
out of business 

Their importance has decreased 
also as this once sleepy city became 
almost against its will a metropolis 
at least in size. According to the 
wits, it now has all the charm of 
the North and the efficiency of the 


| South. 





Born to the old Washington 
tradition which they salt down lib- 
erally with politics are the famous 
| trio of Evelyn Walsh McLean, Alice 


| Roosevelt Longworth and Eleanor 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Patterson. 
The dolls come and go; these are 


| the glamour girls of Washington 


whose invitations are greatly 


| prized. 


It is the fashion of the intellec- 


| tuals to picture Mrs. McLean as a 
| reactionary, even fascist, intriguer, 
| in part perhaps because her daugh- 
| ter married former Senator Bob 
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Reynolds who leans to white su- 
premacy. Nothing could be sillier. 
Mrs. McLean is not a menace, she 
is an anachronism. She is probably 
the only living exponent of the art 
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Make sure that your lighting 
plan will give you the selling 
power and atmosphere you want. 
Consult your local electric service 
company for good advice. 
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he NEW :. died will give you lasting satisfaction — 
Certitying 
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Look for this label anid be sun of the Beit! 


ly | Because this label means lighting fixtures that are: 


Hs 1. Built to definite specifications ... to pro- 3. Equipped with Certified Ballasts and 
or, vide the best in lighting and lamp perform- Starters. This means better lamp perform- 
ance, together with dependable service. ance, as leading tube makers recognize. 
0 
u- 2. Tested and Certified by Electrical Testing 4. Benefited by the latest developments in 
I. Laboratories, Inc. Fixtures are rigidly checked fluorescent . . . since Fleur-O-Lier’s testing 
he Hits a ‘ : 
ly by ETLto make sure they meet Fleur-O-Lier and research service brings you the accumu- 
rt specifications, before they are certified. And lated knowledge of the finest technicians 
periodically, random samples are rechecked. in fluorescent lighting. 
And in addition this label lets you choose from a wide variety of fluorescent 
fixtures, to select the style that fits your needs... and be sure about quality! 
So when you modernize, be sure of the best in fluorescent fixtures... look for the 
| Fleur-O-Lier label. Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers, 2116 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
S 
> 





/ FLEUR -O-LIER <gc0-. 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open fo any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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A Good Product Display 
always gets results 
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A package that offers complete protection. yet dis- 
plays your product invitingly, is a proven formula 
for increasing sales. Today such wrapping is both 
practical and economical, thanks to the achieve- 
ments of our engineering staff. 

For example, our Mode! FA provides a 
sealed wrap for crackers, tomatoes or other fruits 
and vegetables, clothes pins, tooth brushes. etc.. at 
the cost-saving speed of 90 packages per minure, 
Moreover, we are now building machines capable 


firmly. 





of wrapping many items heretofore sold in bulk, 


such as towels, sheets, underwear. hosiery. etc 


Why not give your product the advantage of th 


modern sales-winning wrapping? Consult 


nearest office today for full particulars. 
A Wrapping Machine for Every Purpose 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


s 





ore ‘ , 
The Model FA, most widely-used wrapping 
achine in the entire packaged-goods field 
adjustable for many different package size 


LOS ANGELES 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


TORONTO 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 











The references an applicant for a sales job 
offers are often misleading. Some salesmen 
with very successful records on their pre- 
vious jobs prove to be failures in new jobs. 
The reasons are usually psychological—and 
largely undiscernible during an interview. 
Take the factor of adaptability. Un- 
adaptable salesmen are hard to train. They 
cannot unlearn old routines and well-es- 
tablished habits. Yet a man’s capacity to 
adapt himself to new situations cannot be 
adequately judged from an interview. 
“Hidden qualities” like adaptability are 
revealed by psychological tests. These are 









REFERENCES 


ltt still. a 
FLOP! 


evaluated by comparison with findings from 








studies made of thousands of salesmen, 
studies which include men employed by 
hundreds of nationally known companies 
in scores of different industries. 

Klein Sales Aptitude Tests are inter- 
preted by psychologists, personnel special- 
ists, and experienced business men ground- 
ed in sales, merchandising and manage- 
ment. 

For further information, write for re- 
prints of articles from The Journal of 
Psychology, Harvard Business Review and 
other publications. 


THE KLEIN INSTITUTE 
FOR APTITUDE TESTING, INC. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING e 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-8606 
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of hospitality on the grand scale as 
practiced in the millionaire era, 

| B.I.T. (Before Income Taxes). She 
does it because she has to do some. 
thing or bust and it’s all she knows 

| how to do. 

| The irony is that the woman re. 
nowned for the Hope Diamond ang 
other massive baubles would haye 
been famous if she had had to 
scratch her way up from hell’s 
kitchen. She has energy, Vitality, 
wit, shrewdness (despite fantastic 
lapses in judgment), a glowing 
heart, a keen curiosity and an urge 
to be noticed. Her health is poor 
now and the silver plate in her hip 
aches but she’s game. 


Parties for wounded soldiers 


HER parties are fewer this year 
because every Saturday she throws 
Friendship open for the amputees 
from Walter Reed hospital and 
their girl friends. She feeds them 
the same dinners and champagne 
that she gives the Cabinet. They 
neck happily among the antiques 
gathered by the Walshes and Mc- 
Leans from every city of Europe 
and the girls take turns wearing 
the Hope Diamond, the Star of the 
East, the 100 carat rings and the 
inch-wide diamond bracelets. Mrs. 
McLean calls all the lads what she 
calls the President and Supreme 
Court Justices: “Darlin’ boy.” 

Mrs. McLean has page one names 
at her home always. Yet she will 
screen out the deliberately unkind 
and the cheats no matter who 
they are. 

Alice Longworth’s caustic wit is 
increasingly confined to an inner 
| circle since the dual advent of Cous- 
|in Franklin and the war of which 
| she took an equally dim view. But 

her party’s candidates are not 
| spared. Of the ubiquitous Willkie 
| She said: “It’s not necessary to in- 
| vite him to your house. You just 

put. a lighted candle in the window 
| and he will drop in.” Of Tom Dew- 
| ey: “How can you vote for the man 

who looks like the bridegroom on 
| the wedding cake?” Anybody who 
can talk like that will have an au- 
| dience in Washington. 

Mrs. Patterson wields enormous 
| influence as hostess and publisher. 
| Cissy can walk down a staircase 

better than any woman in Wash- 
| ington. She can also make you feel 
| that she has that white marble 
| palace on Dupont Circle so that 
you could come there. The lulled 
|recipients of these attentions 
| sometimes are jerked awake by a 
| whiplash from Cissy’s Times- 
Herald but they never find her dull. 

Thus Washington. Not perhaps 
the best show on earth but the 
biggest. 
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ile as 
era, 
a PEsIDENT TRUMAN has re- 
nows ferred to 1946 as “a year of decis- 
jon.” The trails we blaze on the e 2s 
n re- reconversion road this year will de- T i e 4 L, a f 
1 and termine the course of our national ig ri ce Oo 
have economy for perhaps a decade. 
d to Does reconversion mark a road to- 
hell's ward resumption of competition m 
ality and free enterprise, or a movement ri ce Oo n tro 
astic toward a permanent system of 
wing managed economy—an American 
urge adaptation, perhaps, of Europe's 
poor now prostrate systems of national 
r hip socialism ? _ By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
The big decision, say many lead- 
ers in both Congress and business, 
iers will come on price control. The 
present law expires at midnight 
year June 30. President Truman has 
TOWS urged its extension. Will Congress 
utees concur? 
and Price control is the very essence 
chem of managed economy, or economic 
agne regimentation. If the Government 
They is to control peacetime prices, it 
iques soon will discover—as it did in 
Mc- wartime—that it also must control 
rope production specifications, wages, 
ring raw material standards, distribu- 
f the tion margins. * NrTaTIONY 
| the “Price control saved America 
Mrs. from a disastrous wartime infla- 
t she tion,’ say the friends of OPA. 
reme “Price control is throttling re- 
conversion, curtailing employment 
umes opportunities, demoralizing estab- 
will lished business methods and prac- 
kind tices,’ cry the defenders of the 
who American enterprise system. 
The debate is on! — : . . ‘ 
it is Whatever may be said for OPA Hi diddle, diddle, we're caught in the middle; 
nner as a wartime agency, the pressing The wells of the market run dry. 
ous- civilian needs of the reconversion The ceiling on prices produces a crisis 
hich | period present a vastly different , . 
But That leaves us with nothing to buy 
not 
likie 
) in- 
just problem. In wartime, a policy zation Act; the special Smith Com- 
dow which discouraged civilian produc- mittee investigating the Executive 
ew- tion and consumption through in- agencies has issued two reports on 
man equitable pricing may have been OPA; and the Senate Small Busi- 
1 on justified in that it tended to divert ness Committee has documented 
who materials and manpower to war more than 5,000 specific complaints 
au- goods. But precisely the opposite is from the business community on 
needed in peacetime pricing. The the general theme, How OPA Cut 
10uUs American people today wantgoods! My Throat. 
her. Any federal control which stifles or “The real preventive of inflation 
case limits production or distribution is is production,’ the business men 
ish- subject to challenge. tell Congress. “Take OPA off our 
feel necks, and let’s get going!”’ 
rble Low prices, few goods “No,” says the newly appointed 
that Economic Stabilizer Bowles, in ef- 
lled THREE committees of Congress al- fect. “Price controls must not be 
ions ready have heard segments of the removed until production is ade- 
ya story of the price of price control. quate.” 
1es- The House Banking and Currency But OPA tells manufacturers 
lull. | Committee took down some 1,300 that their postwar prices must be 
aps | oa = printed pages of testimony last related generally to their 1942 
the | On a “79-cent dress,” the new summer in connection with the ex- prices—despite the fact that in- 
| producer got a ceiling of $4.37 tension of the emergency Stabili- dustrial raw materials now are 
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about 28 per cent higher, and aver- 
age straight-time hourly wages are 
up. Meanwhile, the weighted aver- 
age of wholesale prices for manu- 
factured products has risen only 
about eight per cent. This squeeze 
on operating margins, business 
men contend, has curtailed pro- 
duction, crippled normal distribu- 
tion in many lines at both the 
wholesale and retail levels, intro- 
duced a new system of merchan- 
dizing best described as the “I- 
know-a-guy” outlet. 

Many fear.that another year of 
price control would so disorganize 
and dislocate the normal pattern 
of our American economy that pro- 
longed regimentation would ap- 
pear perhaps irresistible. 

Every major nation tried price 
control in World War II. But in 
most European countries, wartime 
price control was but an extension 
of the peacetime pattern of man- 
aged economy. In Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, for instance, the pattern 
of dictatorship was the peacetime 
norm. Wartime price controls were 
merely another step along a fa- 
miliar path. In America, however, 
price control was a new and alien 
thing—tolerated everywhere only 
as an emergency measure which, 
by implication at least, would be 
abandoned at the earliest moment 
possible. 

Price control ran against the 
grain of America on many counts. 
Over large areas of business it di- 
verted ingenuity and the skills of 
management from production to 
distribution. It introduced an era 
of trickery and border-line com- 
pliance in every avenue of market- 
ing. Price ceilings tended in many 


lines to drive low-cost an 


merchandise completely 
from the market; to di- 
vert essential allocated 
materials from staple 
civilian merchandise to 
price-free luxury goods; 
to undermine every nat- 
ural impulse toward 
quality merchandise. 


Shoddy dealings 














CONSUMER morale was 
shocked by an _ ever- 
spreading system of fa- 
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voritism, behind-the- 
hand deals, tips and gra- 
tuities for scarce mer- 





chandise. The consumer 
soon lost his vaunted 
place as monarch of the 
market and became a 
pitiable thing, pleading 
for a chance to buy. 

The result was a griev- 
ous distortion of the 
entire economy of the U. S. Eva- 
sion, deception, substitution re- 
placed the traditional American 
business standards of quality, fair 
dealing and faithful service. 

The American people want to get 
on the beam once more—the beam 
of maximum production, full em- 
ployment, normal distribution, and 
competitive prices for honest mer- 
chandise. To do this, say those who 
have studied price control at close 
range since 1941, they must slam 
the door of history on an experi- 
ment which, in peacetime, has 
neither reason nor experience to 
recommend it. 

Inferior products, through sub- 
stitutions, dilution, or skimping, 
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CEILINGS 














The consumer was no longer monarch of the market, but 


become a pitiable thing, pleading for a chance to buy 
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The veteran walks into and out of 


stores unable to buy what he needs 


have been one notable result of 
price fixing in the reconversion pe- 
riod. The Smith Committee’s re- 
ports document scores of instances 
in which high-quality products of 
the prewar days were driven from 
the postwar market by ceiling 
prices lower than postwar produc- 
tion costs—only to be replaced in 
the course of a few months by an 
inferior product officially ceilinged 
at a higher price. 


“Cheap” robe at higher price 


ONE long-established firm, the 
hearings disclose, sold a quality 
bathrobe recognized in the trade as 
“a superior garment,’ OPA set the 
ceiling price at $3. The manufac- 
turer could not make a profit at 
that price. But a new manufac- 
turer who came in with no prewar 
cost experience then got a ceiling 
of $3.25 for his robe, “with a poorly 
finished collar, careless seams, 
cheap binding and a sleazy cord.” 
With a higher price for an inferior 
item, the new producer can supply 
plenty of robes at a profit, and that 
is what the trade now gets. Mean- 
while, the established and experi- 
enced p~oducer of the quality prod- 
uct is “ceilinged out of business.” 

A manufacturer of infants’ 
dresses got a ceiling of $8.50 a doz- 
en—too low to allow a profit. Buta 
newcomer in the field got a ceiling 
of $10.50 for an inferior product. 

In men’s shorts, two different 
producers got ceilings of $3.50 and 
$3.55 per dozen for standard pre- 
war garments. But a new starter in 
the field got a ceiling of $7.35 a 
dozen for a garment “made of 
white sheeting.” 

An established toy maker was 
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Going down, please. 

What is this? Is everything done 
a-ready? 

Yes, everything’s done. 

A 'day’s work finished at quitting 
time is proof of a business on even 
keel. Overtime is wasteful. 

Can the planned business form cut 
down this extra-hour extra-expense? 
Thousands of firms that use Moore 
Business Forms say that it can. 


The Moore representative, invited 
in for quotation, asks, Is this form 
necessary? Can it be combined with 
another? Is information listed in se- 
quence? Can the reverse side of the 
page be utilized? Is the weight of 
paper economical? Correct answers 
may save you thousands of dollars 
and hours. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., com- 
prises a group of firms long under 





AMERICAN SA BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRAA, W. ¥, 


BOOK CO., INC 
GILMAN | 
WIRTH MAN 


EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
D BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
oh EARCH & Sf CE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


JTHERN Bl NESS SYSTEMS, INC:, ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOO ESS MS (NC. (New the Div ), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 
nCa 4 s Forms, Lid eeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western s Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 

N sal Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. An unequaled ex- 
perience in all phases of American 
business is at your service. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple 


sales book to the most intricate 


multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY &. WwW. AYER 
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ceilinged at $1.92 for a sturdy rub- 
ber-tired scooter; but a newcomer 
who used scrap metals exclusively 
got a ceiling of $3.75. 

In women’s apparel, the deteri- 
oration of quality at higher ticket 
price has been especially marked. 
In one case, a manufacturer sold a 
standard house dress for $1.30 in 
1942. On the basis of 1945 costs he 
petitioned for a price of $2.18 for 
the same item. This was denied. 
But a new producer soon got a ceil- 
ing of $4.37 for a competing dress, 
“although better material was used 
in dresses selling for 79 cents in 
1942.” 

A similar case was cited by Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, of Nebraska, 
in a _ coast-to-coast broadcast. 
Standing before the microphone in 
New York, he exhibited to the stu- 
dio audience two peach-colored 
slips. The first was designed to sell 
prewar at $1.95 retail. Now ceil- 
inged below actual production cost, 
it had been driven from the mar- 
ket. 

“So what happened?” the Sena- 
tor demanded. “Another manufac- 
turer makes a shoddy garment, 
calls it a new design, and is able to 
sell it for $3.95—and you can’t tell 
the front from the back! That’s 
the kind of sacks Chester Bowles is 
hanging on the women of Ameri- 
ca.” 

The Senator also exhibited a cot- 
ton party dress which he said had 
been priced at $76—“and it doesn’t 
have three pounds of cotton in it.” 


Quality gets poorer 


A RETURNED army officer told the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
a similar story. He owns a chain of 
15 variety stores in Georgia and 
Florida. Released from the service, 
he went to New York to buy baby 
dresses. But the company he 
sought had gone out of business. 
He placed an order with a new firm. 
A month later he got samples of 
the new product. The cloth was 
“not even suited for baby dresses, 
and the workmanship was the 
poorest.” Yet prices were much 
higher. 

Like exhibits were presented in 
behalf of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in kitchen 
equipment, furniture, toys, hand- 
bags, shoes, and many other items. 
One long-established producer of 
shoe bags got a ceiling of $7.20 a 
dozen. As soon as his carry-over in- 
ventories of materials were ex- 
hausted he stopped production. 
But a new producer then got a ceil- 
ing of $13.50 a dozen. 

Summarizing testimony cover- 
ing hundreds of these cases, the 
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National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation said: 

“Too often reliable manufactur- 
ers are not allowed reasonable ceil- 
ings for their honest merchandise, 
but newcomers can sell inferior 
goods for twice as much—with 
OPA’s blessing. That is why the 
American housewife cannot find 
good moderate-priced dresses in 
the market.” 

All these dislocations in civilian 
production and distribution in the 
past six months have, in the words 
of the Oct. 22 report of the Smith 
Committee: 

“... retarded reconversion, pre- 
vented production, especially in 
low-priced commodities, restricted 
opportunity for full employment 
and, at least in some instances, 
actually caused prices of cost-of- 
living commodities to rise.” 


Better supplies anticipated 


IT was natural for consumers to 
anticipate last August that the end 
of the war would bring a gradual 
and sustained improvement in re- 
tail supply straight across the 
boards. No one expected normal 
supplies in 60 or 90 days; but every- 
one had a right to, and did, antici- 
pate that the trend of improve- 
ment would be observed in prac- 
tically every line by the year-end. 
That expectation has been disap- 
pointed sadly. In many lines, par- 
ticularly in textiles, wholesale and 
retail inventories are smaller today 
than at any time during the war. 

Speaking for the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers, W. O. 
Swanson, of Omaha, told the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee: 

“In my store today I have five 
per cent of the suits that I normal- 
ly have at this time of year. Over- 
coats are only slightly better. Our 
stock of heavy underwear—none. 
We get enough overalls to sell them 
for about two hours each month. 
Work gloves are almost extinct. 
Regular underwear is sold as soon 
as it comes in, so there is no inven- 
tory. Our situation is typical of 
men’s stores, both large and small. 
In spite of promised relief, the 
situation is growing steadily 
worse.”’ 


Inventories are extra low 


MR. SWANSON presented statis- 
tics covering a survey of 174 men’s 
stores in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin. In June, 1945, their stocks of 
suits were 28 per cent below a year 
earlier; but by December suits on 
hand were 70 per cent below a year 
ago. The June survey showed shirts 


84 per cent below a year ago, pa- 
jamas 87 per cent below, under- 
wear 68 per cent below. 

A survey of 77 men’s stores 
showed that more than 50 per cent 
of the customers were returning 
service men—and nearly 45 per 
cent are walking into the stores 
and out again, unable to buy what 
they need. 

Asked how OPA’s Maximum 
Average Price policy had affected 
retail supplies of clothing, Mr. 
Swanson said he believed it had 
diverted many textiles from staple 
to luxury items. 

He estimated that, in 1946, about 
7,000,000 men will be discharged 
from the services. They will require 
at least two suits each. On top of 
that, 10,000,000 garments must be 
available for essential civilian de- 
mand. Right now the manufactur- 
ing industry is producing on the 
basis of less than 10,000,000 gar- 
ments a year, and last year only 
14,000,000 garments were pro- 
duced. 

“It has been almost a year since 
OPA announced its low-cost cloth- 
ing program, which came out with 
a fanfare that it would cause a 
large volume of low- and medium- 
price merchandise to be in the 
men’s stores.” 

OPA’s cost-absorption principle, 
which requires wholesalers and re- 
tailers to absorb a large portion of 
price increases granted to manu- 
facturers, already is limiting re- 


employment in the retail trade, the | 


Senate hearings disclose. 


Retailers absorb the cost 


IN A detailed field study of the 
cost-absorption policy, the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation listed 127 
different price increases approved 
by OPA at the manufacturing 
level. But in 96 cases the retailer 
was required to absorb the entire 
price increase. This policy has 
pinched retail margins, until the 
incentive to wider distribution of 
goods, in some lines, has been 
stifled. 

The hold-the-line policy, as ap- 
plied, attempted to hold the retail 
level at 1942, while permitting 
basic production costs to inch up- 
ward, through wage increases ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board, 
and higher raw material costs gen- 
erated by the price-support and 
government-loan programs for 
agricultural products. As a general 
rule, OPA has required wholesalers 
and retailers to absorb most of all 
of these approved cost increases 
out of normal operating margins. 

Cotton sheeting well illustrates 
the problem, which touches every 
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127 e CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES! 

5 >. 
ved from Northeast Ohio’s Assets Only. ses: Clesbutlihdneas teal teas ts 
ring : ‘ manufacturers such superior and valuable assets 
jiler | |§ THE CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO area is the proven best location as these: 
tire for airplane parts producers and allied industries. Already 135 makers —Market Center of America with 75,000,000 

ee ree . people within 500 miles. 
has of airplane parts are thriving here. —Superlative transportation by land, water and air. 
the Making the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area ‘‘The Best Location in — Adequate electric power at low rates. 
1 of the Nation for Aviation” are such outstanding resources as the $25,- Bes worker a ngs ol por - know-how. 
. ° . . . —bDasic materials rig a land. 
een 000,000 NACA laboratory with its high altitude wind tunnel—the only —Many producers of parts, materials and supplies. 
one of its kind—and the new Air Foundation, providing leadership —Ample financial services. 
ap- for scientific research and practical aid to manufacturers. —Numerous business and industrial services. 
tail —Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 
: THE FIRST POSTWAR National Aircraft Show, recently held in Cleve- —Diversified industries to supply and be supplied. 
ting “ae 
bad © AP ee ee hichliol f 1946, d the ostah —Unlimited fresh water supply. 
up- aie on an SvIesOe ug 1 ig ito Is an 1e by or -Tamous —Desirable plants and plant sites. 
ap- National Air Races are again scheduled to take place here in September. —Excellent living and cultural environment. 
ard, ( leveland has one of the world’s biggest and best airports, and is SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE! We tell more 
‘en- preparing to spend $31,000,000 for expansion of the city’s already about this area’s many advantages in an up-to-the- 
and outstanding airport facilities. minute brochure, “The Best Location in the Nation 
for We provideacomplete, confidential location engineering service without an atee eas Wowil Se qt ts ease ie 
eral charge to managements of companies who are considering expansion. : 
lers 
' all Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 
ASeS 
ne THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
utes 74 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHerry 4200 e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
ery 
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- In keeping with the 
MARYLAND tradition, here 
is an expensive beer wiich 

ritics regard well worth 


NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 


major line found in the depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, or 
general variety stores. In Septem- 
ber, 1941, before price control, the 
average retail markup on a stand- 
ard bed sheet was roughly 30 per 
cent. OPA advanced the retail ceil- 
ing on this item from $1.19 to 
$1.29, but in so doing advanced the 
manufacturer’s ceiling from 83 
cents to $1.23. As a result, the re- 
tailer’s gross margin was squeezed 
from about 36 cents per sheet to 
six cents. 

This theory of cost absorption, 
applied straight across the boards, 
now clogs distribution in many 
lines. The fact that more than 
250,000 retail establishments closed 
during the war is conclusive evi- 
dence, says the American Retail 
Federation, that the cost-absorp- 
tion theory has held the line main- 
ly by a process of slow death to nor- 
mal distribution. 


Reasonable prices, more goods 


ALL the evidence at hand appears 
to support the conclusion of the or- 
ganized retailers that ‘‘where 





|}economic and 


sound pricing requires upward re- 
vision, such adjustment is more 
socially desirable 
than damming uprecovery through 


inadequate distribution. To 
stimulate employment, both in 
production and distribution, the 


price structure must be released 
from the rigid mold into which our 
wartime policy has frozen it.”’ 

Men’s shirts virtually have dis- 
appeared from the shops in many 
cities. During the war, production 
allocations were calculated on the 
basis of 12,000,000 men in the mili- 
tary services. Half of these men 
now have been demobilized, but 
the Government’s low-cost pro- 
duction schedules still are geared 
to the original civilian demand 
levels of 1943-44. 


These basic production alloca- 
tions in textiles are a joint opera- 


tion of OPA and the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration (formerly 
WPB), but the price ceilings and 
distribution margins fixed under 
wartime conditions still control ev- 
ery major segment of the cotton 
industry. 


nstead of stimulating all-out 
production at profitable prices, 


this production-price structure, by 
squeezing mill margins, actually 
puts a premium on restricted pro- 
duction. In many cases, mill oper- 
ators find from cost analysis that 
the less they produce the nearer 
they may hope to come to breaking 
even on the month. 

But, although standard 
ments in shirting are 


gar- 


rigidly 
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ceilinged, novelty numbers move 
on easier margins, either because 
of new prices fixed on the basis 
of wartime costs, or failure of the 
price regulations to extend to the 
so-called luxury items. As a result, 
all manner of sport shirts, work 
jackets and trick blouses are avaj]- 
able at $6 to $15 per garment, 


Butter famine caused by prices 


PRICE DISLOCATION alone has 
created a nation-wide butter short- 
age during the past three months. 
When the butter subsidy of five 
cents a pound (paid to the 
creamery) was abandoned last fall, 
the ceiling price was advanced by 
approximately the same amount. 
The plan was to let the consumer 
pay the full cost of the butter. But 
at the same time, the ceiling was 
removed from all types of cream 
normally used in butter produc- 
tion. Result? The cream moved in 
a free market—to ice cream, whip- 
ping cream, fancy cheeses, candy, 
egg-nog mixes, cakes, pies, and a 
vastly expanded table use in mil- 
lions of homes. 

As cream prices swept upward in 
the free market, they soon passed 
the equivalent of the rigid butter 
ceiling. Thereafter virtually no 
cream was available for butter 
making. Butter simply disappeared 
from the market. 

By early January, 1946, the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation expressed the fear that 
the creameries might be closed 
down because many people were 
buying butter in the form of cream 
at a price that equalled $1.25 to 
$1.50 a pound in terms of butter. 
A stampede demand developed for 
one-family kitchen churns. 

The dairy industry took its case 
to Congress, with a vigorous de- 
mand that the butter ceiling be 
adjusted to alignment with the go- 
ing price of cream. At that point 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
estimated that the butter ceiling 
probably would need to be set ulti- 
mately near 75 or 80 cents a pound. 
If the butter drought continues 
two months longer, the final price 
necessary to bring butter back into 
normal distribution channels may 
reach $1.00 a pound. Why? Because 
the longer price control dislocates 
supply with faulty pricing, the 
ereater will be the national short- 
age, and the higher, consequently, 
the new price level. 

This whole operation has been 
repeated in other products—in 
meats, cotton textiles, flour, to 
name a few. In each case, OPA 
ceilinged the consumer product 
at wholesale and retail, but left the 
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pasic raw material in a practically 
free market, anchored only to a 


foating “parity” which moved | 


steadily upward. In every product 


the point was reached ultimately | 


at which the processor could not 
pay the government support-price 
for the raw material and yet pre- 
pare it for market at a profit under 
the established OPA ceiling. 

As the recent experience in but- 
ter demonstrates so forcefully, the 
pay-off comes when the subsidy is 
abandoned—as all will be by June 
30, 1946. Then we shall see, in dol- 
lars and cents, how much the cost 


of living was “stabilized” and to | 
what extent it was merely sub- | 


sidized by the U.S. Treasury, in the 
alluring name of “parity.” 


Wool growers lose money 


COSTS are costs, and if produc- 
tion is to be maintained these new 
costs must be met in selling prices. 

Congressman Frank A. Barrett, 


of Wyoming, our second ranking | 


wool-producing State, charges that 
OPA has been responsible for “a 
drastic reduction in domestic wool 
production during each year of 
the war,” despite the fact that 
our consumption almost doubled. 
He cited a report from the U. S. 
Tariff Commission in January, 
1945, estimating that, under OPA 
ceilings, domestic wool growers 
lost 10.8 cents a pound on their 
1944 clip. The wool ceiling was 
fixed in 1941. Production costs have 
skyrocketed, but OPA refused a 
ceiling adjustment. 

“The wool industry is well on the 
way to becoming one of the casual- 
ties of the war,’ Congressman 
Barrett told the Smith Committee. 
“Slowly but surely we have been 
forced to cut down our herds.” 

To stretch civilian wool alloca- 
tions, a combination of OPA price 
orders and WPB production speci- 
fications, forced the manufacture 
early in the war of some 700,000 
yards of adulterated fabrics. 

“Adulteration of wool textiles 
reached a new high in this coun- 
try,’ Barrett. told the committee. 
“But the buying public wouldn’t 
take it. The goods remained on the 
Shelves of the garment makers 
and the mills from 1942 until the 
end of 1944. Then UNRRA bought 
it for export.” 


Another case cited before the | 


Senate Small Business Committee 
revolved around paint brushes. A 
New Jersey manufacturer had 
been fully occupied producing 
brushes on war priorities. In 
February, 1944, he asked for a price 
increase to apply on civilian items, 
which he anticipated would be re- 


























I never saw his like; 
there lives no greater leader. 
TENNYSON 


A Leader Must Have 
Semnnete daa 


WITHOUT FOLLOWERS, King Arthur or 
Douglas MacArthur never would have got the 
attention of Alfred Lord Tennyson or Ernie Pyle. 

A leader can create, inspire and direct. But it’s 
the followers who bring home the enemy’s shield 
and the bacon. 

That’s the way a Chamber of Commerce works. 
The President, the general manager or executive 
secretary may make plans, appoint committees, 
call meetings and preside at them, but it is the 
committeemen who give life to the plans and 
meaning to the meetings. 

Maybe you're a general. If so, the Chamber of 
Commerce in your community can give you a gen- 
eral’s work to do. But if you’re a lieutenant, a cor- 
poral or a private, your Chamber can use your 
talents equally well. 


> p> NO matter how good your Chamber manager is, he 
can’t do his most effective work without your help. 
Ask him what you can do. Then if you want to dig 
deeper into the possibilities of Chamber work, read 
“Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose.” Send 
for a copy. It’s free. 





Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 
WASHINGTON ¢- DC 
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My diagnosis for enjoyment! 
Pipetuls of amazingly mild 
and flavorful 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 


NOMY-LUXURY 


Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 





ECO 














25¢ 
TRY IT TODAY 


if your dealer doesn't have it— write Philip Morris 
& Co., Limited, inc., Dept. ¢4, 9 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
















Sweeping Compound 


The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitzin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 


row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 


Ff 
LADEN DUST 


sumed by midyear. On August 7, 
1944, he finally got a price. It took 
due account of the increased cost 
of bristles, but made no allowances 
for higher costs on machine- 
turned handles. The new price was 
so unsatisfactory that the entire 
line was discontinued. As this line 
represented about 51 per cent of 
the firm’s peacetime business, its 
discontinuance has been a consid- 
erable factor in limiting postwar 
jobs in that area. 


Favor OPA elimination 


SIX WEEKS after publication of 
the most recent report from the 
Smith Committee on OPA, Con- 
gress still was being bombarded 
with telegrams from merchants in 
all parts of the country. Typical 
was the message from A. L. Killian, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as read to 
the Senate on December 10, 1945: 

“We urgently recommend you 
investigate possibility of eliminat- 
ing OPA in all phases except sugar, 
fats and rent control. We have a 
strong feeling this would eliminate 
much shoddy merchandise made 
by fly-by-night manufacturers at 
ridiculously high prices approved 
by OPA. We are getting dribble 
shipments from old established 
firms while getting many offers by 
new firms we never heard of, with 
prices approximately double rep- 
utable firms’. 

“Tf legitimate manufacturers are 
turned loose to produce, competi- 
tion will soon level prices off and 
quality will improve rapidly. Re- 
tailers and the public will revolt at 
excessive prices. Reputable stores 
and manufacturers will not cut 
their own throats for short-term 
profits. 

“Unless we get immediate action 
of some kind to encourage produc- 
tion of dependable merchandise, 
scarcity of goods will become so 
acute that the situation will not be 
manageable.” 


cluded such urgent civilian neegs 
as domestically grown bamboo 
poles, advertising streamers Made 
of coated fabrics, manhole covers 
pneumatic life rafts, horse rage 
sulkies, racing motorcycles and 
wooden cooperage dowels. 

Such lists have been coming 
along periodically since August, 
They are the basis of OPA’s claim 
that “wartime controls are being 
relaxed as fast as the supply situg- 
tion will permit.” 

True, several thousand items 
have been removed from contro}: 
but in relative business volume gq] 
the freed items combined probably 
would not make a good trainloaq 
of business daily in the entire nga- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the techniques of 
permanent price control are being 
ever more deeply anchored—and 
“perfected”—in every basic line of 
production and distribution. 

Maybe it can happen here. 


Peacetime business needed 


IN THE final analysis, the Smith 
Committee is concerned not a whit 
with the debate over the value of 
OPA as a wartime measure. Its in- 
terest is now centered on the prob- 
lem of getting America back in 
stride for maximum production, 
full employment and normal dis- 
tribution of goods. Its survey of 
reconversion price policies, as ap- 
plied in scores of industries to 
thousands of items, led the Com- 
mittee to conclude: 

“It is manifest that the effect of 
a continuation of too rigid price 
and administrative policies can 
prove seriously detrimental, not 
only to reconversion itself, but to 
the economy of the nation and the 
utility of its currency.” 

That, in a word, means that 


OPA, instead of ameliorating the 
situation, is accused of actually 
generating the forces of inflation. 











During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 


Appeals of this general 
tenor reach Congress by 
the hundreds every day. 
They come chiefly from 
owners and managers of 
small businesses—those 
who simply can’t stand 


much as 97 percent. The “Dustless” brush | the overhead imposed by 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. OPA in compliance forms, 
GUARANTEED antes . 
: inventory reports, and 
Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of | dail Meation hoe 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and | C24Y appications 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- | Merchandise quotas and 
teed to meet your requirements. allocations. 


As a gesture of appease- 
ment, OPA announces ev- 


Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 











y, ° ery month a list of com- 
( M Milwaukee Dustless modities removed from insu 
\ D) SRUSH COMP wartime price control. 
ee | Tne December list in- ‘Well, you insisted he return all your pictures” 
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Now... for the first time 





Indemnity’s AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Covers you anywhere around the World . . . All the time you are in the air 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America announces a new, broad, liberal, de- 
pendable Policy for air travelers! No longer 
must you be content with a policy restricted 
to certain modes of air travel, confined to 
specified air lines, or effective only in named 
land areas. This new Indemnity policy pro- 
tects you, without “ifs, ands or buts” all the 
time you are in the air, anywhere around the 
globe! 

It doesn’t matter whether you are in a 
regularly scheduled airliner, a private plane, a 


chartered-plane, a company-owned plane, or a 
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military airline plane—whether you are over 
America, Europe, Asia or the North Pole. Jf 


you are in the air, ‘you are covered! 


Ask your own Insurance Agent or Broker 
about this newest Indemnity policy which 
brings you the broadest coverage at the lowest 


cost. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for 
practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and 
Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or 
Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified 
Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, (Ai 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMMITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY © THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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We Guarantee Jobs— And We Like It 


(Continued from page 54) 
tinue using the same brand of soap. 

Now, to take care of these 
periods, we have had to arrange 
storage facilities for a minimum of 
one month’s supply and a maxi- 
mum of two. But experience shows 
that we face such a situation only 
about one year in three, and then 
for a period of not more than six 
months. So we feel that, even if 
we have to lease outside storage at 
these times, the cost does not equal 
the advantages of operating plants 
evenly. 

In our own particular business 
we have had no financial problem 
in handling steady employment, 
because over the 20-odd years I 
think we have paid out, to main- 
tain the plan in the most difficult 
period, no more than three per 
cent of our annual pay roll in any 
one year; and that was an excep- 
tional year. 


Advantage of steady business 


IN BUYING materials we found 
that, instead of saying to a manu- 
facturer, “We want to buy 300 cars 
of boxes per year,” we could say, 
“What will be the price if you ship 
us one car of boxes a day every 
weekday morning in the coming 
year?” 

He could see the advantage of 
this at once—the steady running 
of his plant, the steady employ- 
ment of his people. We immediate- 
ly got the benefit. A big saving in 
the purchase of materials resulted. 

For a time cottonseed oil seemed 
to present insurmountable ob- 
stacles to stabilizing employment. 
The supply is dependent on a crop 
the size of which is an act of God 
and which ripens according to the 
whims of nature. 

For more than a century cotton- 
seed has been brought in from the 
farms to the crushing mills during 
a two-months’ period. During the 
next two months or so it was 
crushed and, in the following two 
months or so, it moved out of the 
mills. 

For these reasons the crushing 
mills were shut down for six or 
seven months and, of course, the 
employees laid off. 

When we realized that, after all, 


products made from that oil— 
shortening, for instance—were 
consumed regularly, month by 


month with only slight variations 
throughout the year, we felt that 
here, too, something could be done 
to regularize production. The an- 
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swer was found in different meth- 
ods of storing and handling the 
seed. 

Today our 15 crushing mills in 
the South run from 11 to 12 
months, with a consequent saving 
in investment for factory capacity 
per ton of seed and—what is even 
more surprising—an improved 
yield and quality of the oil. The 
steady employment results in keep- 
ing trained men on the job instead 
of having to train a new crew ev- 
ery crop season. 


Less capacity is needed 


AS IN the cottonseed crushing 
mills, steady operation reduced 
capital investment throughout the 
plants. This was, in fact, the big- 
gest saving to come from the plan 
and was, frankly, something we 
never thought about at all. 

Before 1923, we had 140 per cent 
capacity in our plants. Today we 
have 105 per cent capacity. If we 
had been operating all tnese years 
on the basis of the years before 
1923, our Company would have had 
to invest $100,000,000 more in 
plants than it has to date. We 
would have had depreciation on 
that, and carrying charges, and in- 
terest. 

Every plant that runs regularly 
must provide for that irregularity, 
because the higher you go up, or 
the lower you go down—the thing 
has to match out. If you are 
running your business up to 140 per 
cent one month, you Know you are 
going down to 60 per cent some 
month to offset it. 

So the greatest saving came 
without our ever Knowing about it. 
There were many savings in it, tre- 
mendous savings. It is worth strug- 
ling for, and it is all based on the 
consumption line. 


Workers have regular jobs 


ALL of these production and mar- 
keting economies are important, 
but none of them has approached 
that which we call the intangibles 
—the benefits resulting from the 
change in the state of mind of the 
employee who Knows he has a reg- 
ular job. 

As an example, the past 20 years 
have brought great strides in our 
industry’s ability to produce more 
units per man. In fact, the develop- 
ment along these lines has been 
responsible for keeping costs down. 
We found that, once the plan was 
in effect, we had no trouble getting 
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our people to experiment and eo. 
operate in working out important 
procedures of production—such as 
having, say, four people on qa line 
doing what five used to do—be. 
cause each man knew that he 
wouldn’t lose his job if the experi- 
ment succeeded. 

I do not think it is accidentg} 
that we have not had a real strike 
in 60 years in our plants. The fact 
that that record goes back long be- 
fore the guarantee plan was inap- 
gurated may be significant of a trq- 
dition of what you might calj 
healthy worker-management con- 
ditions. 

Now, I do not pretend to say that 
the plan is insurance against 
strikes under certain conditions, It 
is not a cure-all. But we feel that 
it would take a very intense situa- 
tion to cause employees to walk 
out of a plant which is making 
every possible effort to see that 
they have steady jobs and, of 
course, doing the other things that 
an employer should do for his peo- 
ple. 


Steady employment helps all 


I WOULD say that the steady em- 
ployment plan is probably the 
greatest thing in our Company, the 
greatest single factor—even great- 
er than profit-sharing—in produc- 
ing good relations. 

Certainly, if any manufacturer 
can find a way to produce his goods 
evenly, he will find economies in 
his operation that he doesn’t now 
enjoy and I believe, further, that 
it is primarily the problem of the 
manufacturer—although the firm 
that produces the raw materials is 
tremendously affected. 

The steel man or the coal man, 
for instance, is well-nigh helpless 
to provide steady employment un- 
less those who use his products 
operate their plants evenly. There 
is no point, then, in fussing at the 
steel producer or the coal producer. 
I hope very much, too, that neither 
the state nor the federal govern- 
ment attempts to guarantee steady 
jobs. I think such a program is 
doomed to failure before it starts 
and will do nothing but make for 
trouble. 

On the other hand, it will be 
helpful to the Administration if 
the men responsible for employ- 
ment can work out to a reasonable 
extent steady jobs for their work- 
ers—steady employment. 

I believe that, if industry tackles 
this subject, such improvement 
will result that labor leaders will 
see it, labor itself will see it, the 
Administration will see it, and this 
will be tremendously helpful to our 
economy and to our people. 
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lf We Had a Labor Government 


(Continued from page 43) 
win the support of the medical pro- 
fession. Perhaps the doctors could 
pe persuaded that “socialized 
medicine” is just a bogie, that no 
sensible man wishes to disrupt or 
discredit the medical profession. 

Even if conciliation failed, a 
Labor Government would insist on 
putting over an adequate health 
program. Fine hospitals, filled with 
the best the genius of man has de- 
vised, would be built throughout 
the country. 

We are doing it for the veterans 
now. Why should we hesitate to ex- 
tend the program? 

Why should the mother who ex- 
pects a baby within the week be 
tortured by the fear that she will 
not be able to get proper care—just 
pecause her husband happens to be 
a worker or a farmer? 

Why should a worker be forced 
to postpone a needed operation, the 
care of his teeth or his eyes, be- 
cause he hasn’t the money to pay 
the bill? 

Some may say those are rhetori- 
cal questions, but millions of Amer- 
icans don’t view the matter in that 
light. The old political parties may 
ignore their pleas, but a Labor 
party would place the issue very 
close to the top of its agenda. 


Enabling more to vote 


THE Poll Tax as a qualification 
for voting would be outlawed as 
soon as a Labor Congress could call 
the roll on the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

The most corrupt political ma- 
chines in this country are disfran- 
chising millions of voters in the so- 
called “Poil Tax States.”’ 

Tricky election laws have also 
been enacted. They make it pos- 
sible for a small number of crooked 
politicians to put their stooges into 
office. 

The people of the “Poll Tax 
States” should not be censured. 
They are comparatively helpless. A 
Labor Government would emanci- 
pate them. 

Our Labor party has been so busy 
cleaning house at home that we 
haven’t touched on international 
affairs. Well, our Labor party felt 
its first duty was to set a good ex- 
ample to the rest of the world—to 
demonstrate that it isn’t necessary 
for intelligent men to walk away 
from democracy and seek political 
and economic relief in one of these 
»weird ideologies. 

Now that we have straightened 
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out things on the home front and 
men are working and business is 
moving along in good shape, we 
will have time to drop in on our 
neighbors. 

A Labor party would be the un- 
swerving champion of world peace. 
Here at home it would maintain an 
unbeatable Navy, the kind of air 
force only America can supply and 
an army of volunteers. 


An Army with modern training 


IT wouldn’t be an old-fashioned 
Army. The day when an aroused 
patriot grabbed his flint lock from 
above the fireplace and rushed off 
to war has passed. A modern army 
must be made up of skilled men, 
with adequate educational back- 
ground. 

Under a Labor Government, no 
boy could hope to enter West Point 
or Annapolis unless he had served 
at least two years in this volunteer 
army. If he made the grade, he 
would have the same chance as 
every other boy to win “his bars.” 
Whether in the ranks or among the 
officers, he would be paid according 
to the importance of his work. 

There would be plenty of disci- 
pline, but there would be none of 
those foolish class distinctions 
which have aroused so much re- 
sentment among the soldiers who 
won this war. 

With such a military establish- 
ment, a Labor Government would 
be prepared to defend this hemi- 
sphere against all comers. In the 
Old World, our Labor Government 
would proceed on the theory that 
the Declaration of Independence 
means exactly what it says, that 
governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

There would be little quarrelling 
about the form of government that 
peoples of other lands decided was 
best adapted to their needs. Our 
Labor Government wouldn’t stick 
its nose into their affairs, just as it 
would be quick to resent any at- 
tempt to interfere in ours. 

“Dollar diplomacy” would, as 
“Al” Smith used to say, be “out the 
window.” The American who in- 
vested his dollars in a foreign land 
would be told that he must respect 
the laws of that land. Our Labor 
Government wouldn’t land Ma- 
rines to collect some banker’s 20 
per cent loan. Foreign nations 
would like our Labor Government 
—and respect it, too. 

“But where would you get the 
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money to do all these things?” 
Naturally, I expected that question. 

I might reply, “Where did we get 
the money to fight the greatest war 
of all time?” But I won’t. The lead- 
ers of a Labor Government would 
not be flippant when discussing 
serious questions. Their reply 
would be: 

“We will get the money through 
taxation, and our tax system will 
be based on ability to pay. First of 
all, every man and woman will be 
granted an exemption sufficient to 
cover the cost of living. 

“We won’t tax the food out of a 
worker’s mouth, and we won’t place 
on business a burden it cannot 
bear. 

“We'll experience no difficulty in 
getting all the money we need, and 
we won’t indulge in deficit spend- 
ing, either. 

“Workers are hard-headed. They 
are accustomed to paying their 
bills at the end of the week or the 
month. 

“It is only in an emergency that 
they incur indebtedness, and it is 
only in an emergency that a Labor 
Government would permit Uncle 
Sam to pile up indebtedness.” 

Having gone this far, our Labor 
Government could afford to pause 
to take stock and prepare for the 
next election. Some would say it 
hadn’t accomplished enough, and 
others would argue “a bunch of 
‘Reds’ are running things in Wash- 
ington,” but the Labor party could 
afford to submit its case to the peo- 
ple and to await their verdict. 





90 Degrees Below 


A NEW cold room in which rubber 
and synthetic rubber compounds, 
plastics and other materials can be 
tested at temperatures from 50 de- 
grees above zero to 90 degrees be- 
low, Fahrenheit, has been installed 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company at 
its Akron plants. 

Thirty feet long, 15 feet wide, the 
cold room has five working units, 
each six feet square, cooled by a 
three-stage compressor unit and a 
single-stage compressor’ using 
Freon 12 and 22 as refrigerants. 
Each unit operates separately, with 
electrically controlled tempera- 
tures charted for a 24-hour study 
at different levels. 

Vital necessity for careful test- 
ing of rubber, plastic and metal 
products under extreme cold was 
emphasized during the war, when 
ground temperatures of 65 degrees 
below were encountered in Siberia, 
Alaska and other places, and low- 
er ranges met in high altitude fly- 
ing, even in the tropics. 
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Newly designed pressed steel covers 
reduce weight,new mounting brackets 
Sey emeeete. Acme Air Cooled 
Power Transformers now available in 
sizes 1/10th to 50 KVA. Single and 
3 phase, all standard voltages up to 
2400 primary. Write for Bulletin 160A. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
CUBA, N.Y. 


Aemeai=Eleectric 
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WHAT KIND OF A BOSS 
ARE YOU? 





If you okay an order for Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, you’re a boss to 
be loved, honored and obeyed! Why? 
Because Corrasable Bond saves 
time, paper and secretaries; 
erases without a trace! 

Eaton’s Berkshire Typewriter 
Papers include a correct paper 
for every office need...an 
advantage worth checking into! 


Write: Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. N-3 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
si, Typewriter Papers 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 
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A City Reconverts a Boom 


(Continued from page 58) 


| report. Their inquiry into the eco- 
| nomic facts of life in Grand Rapids 


had already straightened out their 
perspective. 

They knew the town had about 
90 woodworking companies. Sure, 
that was important and so were the 
2,000 new jobs they expected to 
grow out of a cooperatively pro- 
duced 100-piece line of neo-mod- 
ern hotel furniture, laminated ply- 
wood products, warp-proof bureau 
drawers and the like. 

But, more important in the mass, 
was the fact that Grand Rapids 
had 3,600 other non-furniture 
businesses where 17,000 new jobs 
were to be found. 

Their experience had been akin 
to a youngster going up into the 
attic to unpack an old trunk. 
Grandma had said everything was 
in the tray. Actually, the tray had 


| turned out shallow and only half 


full. But the rest of the trunk had 
proved packed with unremembered 
things. 


Furniture is less important 


| GRAND RAPIDS new job hunters 


had found, for example, that even 
before the war their metals indus- 
try gave three times as much em- 
ployment as did the furniture com- 
panies; and that new peacetime 
plans call for some 30,000 metal 
working jobs as compared to a 
total 9,000 jobs in woodworking. 
The community’s postwar job posse 
also found excellent expansion 
prospects in local food processing 
and distributing, paper and graph- 
ic arts, electrical instruments and 
specialty hardware; and equally 
good prospects in the _ service 
trades. 

Chief among the latter was the 
opportunity open to Grand Rapids 
to capitalize on her “gateway” 
position with respect to northern 
Michigan tourist and resort area. 
So confident are local business men 
as to the potentialities of this re- 
sort business that a Grand Rapids 
soft drink bottler is adding 85 
trucks to his resort country fleet, 
whereas he had 11 before the war. 

But it was not simply that the 
local business leaders went out, 
made a survey, and lo, there were 
19,000 new jobs all planned and 
ready. In fact, when local discus- 
sion of postwar plans first got un- 
der way there was much talk of a 
“war bubble” that would burst, 
come V-Day and back Grand Rap- 
ids would go to its state of ‘“‘ma- 
turity.” 


NATION'S BUSINESS for 


“Look,” said other bewailers 
“we are a high skilled, high wage 
town stuck between mechanizeg 
Detroit on one hand, commercig] 
Chicago on another, and with low 
southern wages cutting into oy, 
furniture market which we built 
up on quality workmanship—not 
price.” 


Workmen stay on a job 


SO THE planners did look, but 
they also saw that their skilled lg- 
bor was also a very high quality 
and stable labor. It was nothing 
to find scores of men who had 
worked for one firm for 30, 49~ 
even 50 years. 

“Suppose,” they said, “our work- 
men do get high wages—we’re in 
favor of that. Notice, for instance, 
that Grand Rapids has the third 
highest home ownership rating in 
the nation.” 

In a short time the planning boys 
got so interested and impressed 
with these healthy roots they found 
in their town that they began to 
talk about it publicly. Lear Corpo- 
ration, a big Ohio radio-electronic 
manufacturer heard some of the 
talk about Grand Rapids’ mature, 
stable, highly skilled labor. 

“This,” said the Lear executives, 
“is what we’re looking for.” 

After thorough investigation, 
Lear is moving—lamp, tube and 
dial—to Grand Rapids. 


Expansion plans are made 


GENERAL Motors, quick to appre- 
ciate the value of a healthy labor 
area, and one showing signs of 
business leadership, announced 
plans for a big postwar diesel plant 
in Grand Rapids. Nash-Kelvinator, 
heeding what Grand Rapids had to 
offer as a plant city, recently an- 
nounced it would spend $2,500,- 
000 on its Grand Rapids plant. 
Up to the time that the town’s 
Chamber of Commerce and its CED 
group started coming up with their 
inventory of community assets 
there was much talk that Nash- 
Kelvinator would pull out of town 
altogether. 

Now, after three years of this 
fact-finding and fact-selling work, 
the local planning committee re- 
ports that half of their new peace- 
time metals working jobs will come 
from brand new industries which 
were started through local stimu- 
lation, or which moved in from out- 
side during the war. To add still 
more to their list of new employers, 
the Chamber has set up a Business 
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) THE AMERICAN 

| BUSINESS MARKET 
IS THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD 
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offer ideal industrial 


THE SMALL TOWNS 
OF GEORGIA locations. A reservoir 
of friendly, intelligent, 


native-born workers. Mild climate. 
Raw materials. Abundant soft wa- 
ter. Excellent transportation facili- 
ties. Dependable electric power 
at low rates. Write Industrial De- 
velopment Div., GEORGIA POWER 
COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 







PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


goo For COMPETENT 
& PHOTOGRAPHIC 


= SERVICE in theU.s. 
© and Canada, dea! with pro- 


Tp A : * ; 

I ft Sessional photographic studios 

wes which display this emblem. 

© Get this valuable list. If you have occasion to 

require photographs from distant points, a re- 

quest on Fg eager | signed by a company 

official bring you without charge our 164- 

page Classified Membership Directory and 

assure your receiving it annually thereafter. 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building * Cieveland 15, Ohio 
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§ ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 









For Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers 
material 


Fastener specialists. 3 FROWGHom 
rs’’ and ND. 


Every size, design, 
- Millions of 
regulars’ spe- 
memeCiais in stock or will manufacture 
mameto order. Ask on letterhead for samples, 
prices and new 1946 Net-Price Catalog 
Fastener guide. 


Service Committee to provide tech- 
nical, legal, financial, accounting, 
sales and other advisory services 
for small and new enterprisers who 


| cannot afford such special services 
| on their own. 


| 


| 





Experts from larger companies | 


provide such assistance on a 
“clinic” basis. 


When asked how they had /| 
kindled such an enthusiasm for | 


local business planning, one Grand 
Rapids job-maker replied, “we 
simply took some well seasoned op- 
portunities and rubbed briskly 
with a little ingenuity.” 

He illustrated this special brand 
of ingenuity by reporting the in- 
stance of a 59-year-old Grand 
Rapids industrialist who, on tak- 
ing over a company completely 
strange to his former experience, 
found he needed a special piece of 


machinery. No such machine was | 


available, so he simply bought 
some old second-hand pipe from a 
Texas oil well, took the ball bear- 
ings from two dozen pairs of roller 
skates, adapted some electric eye 
controls, and made the needed ma- 
chine right on the spot. It in- 
creased production 600 per cent 
and created some 300 new jobs in 
his plant. 


Cooperation for progress 


A LOT of this same new spirit of 
enterprise was visible as well as 
audible this January as workmen 
hammered and sawed, plastered 
and painted to convert an empty 
building opposite the civic audi- 
torium into a new furniture ex- 
hibition palace. 

Behind the scenes was a lot of 
fast cooperation among the City 
Commission, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and local business men to 
make the project a reality in time 
to exhibit Grand Rapids first new 
peacetime lines of furniture and 
related products. 

But over and above their new in- 
dustrial activity, the Grand Rapids 
planners cite their program for lo- 
cal commercial enterprise. When 
it became evident that postwar in- 
dustrial pay rolls were going to be 
far higher than prewar, this was 
used as a financial hot foot to get 
the Main Street (and side street) 
merchants to start planning neces- 
sary store modernization and ex- 
pansion to convert some of these 
new pay rolls into greater retail 
sales. In the midst of the down- 
town shopping center an old fac- 
tory building has been converted 
into a huge indoor parking area 
for customers. Merchants on a 


| nearby block are studying the 
| practicability of equalizing their 


MANUFACTURERS SCREW PRODUCTS — 
336 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. | 


roof levels to form a contiguous 








| Dip WAR hurry us into the 
atomic age? Does science ever 
advance under the drive of war? 
C. F. KETTERING says flatly: 
“It does not.”’ 

MR. KETTERING, vice-pres- 
ident of General Motors and 


director of its research labora- 
tories, will write, in his forth- 
right fashion, about this ques- 
| tion in the April issue of NA- 
| TION’S BUSINESS. 


Do you want to know what 
stands in the way of im- 
mediate industrial use of 
atomic energy? What the 
prospects are for a jet pro- 
pelled automobile? 


Why the diesel motor, in- 
vented in 1892, has just 
come into general use for 


railroad power? 


these . questions and others. 


article in the April issue. 


Nation’s Business 
WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
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MR. KETTERING answers 


Make a note now to read his 
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overhead parking area. But just as 
this local self-help job planning 
started with industry and spread 
to commerce, so that contagion has 
also spread into civic and social 
fields in Grand Rapids. 


Getting industrial sites 


THE City Government, stirring on 
its pivots after years of tax de- 


linquencies, began to dispose of | 





scattered properties in one place to | 


puy added parcels elsewhere and 
put together large areas suitable 
for new industrial sites. An exten- 
sive new system of express streets, 
limited access highways, over- 
passes and other traffic needs has 


peen mapped. In the process, the | 


city engineer and other planners in 
City Hall have become better ac- 
quainted with the business men 
planners and each group is finding 


the other has more on the ball than | 


would have been admitted before 


they both got interested in the | 


common objective of a revitalized 
Grand Rapids. 

Better still is the fact that the 
townspeople themselves are now in 
on the deal through an organiza- 
tion called Grand Rapids Metro- 
politan Planning Association. The 
wall chart in the headquarters 
office of this organization looks 
like a cross between a bureaucrat’s 
nightmare and a traffic flow chart 
made at Times Square during a 
rush hour. 

It has every organization on it 
from the CIO to the Camp Fire 
Girls, but that’s exactly the idea— 
to give everybody a stake in com- 


munity planning and to give the | 


whole program a “neighborhood 
interest.” 


Seeking facts for growth 


WITH a $100,000 five year budget 
to be subscribed by industry, plus 
$1.00 memberships for individual 
citizens, the organization considers 


| 
| 


| 


that any program which will add to | 


community well-being is its fair 
game. 

At the core is a research group 
to get the facts—just as the 
original business fact finders 
checked up on Grand Rapids’ 
stable labor force—and the rest of 
the organization carries those 
facts to the people who can use 
them to make Grand Rapids a bet- 
ter place in which to live and work. 

They may be the kind of facts 
turned out by the Council of So- 
cial Agencies on child delinquency, 
crime and substandard living con- 
ditions. 

This made good subject matter 
to come before a series of Home 











warrants the mark of the 


craftsman 
Com et the Cicesel- 
ers mpany, ON ClOC “" af ‘ : 
above, Cirea 1685, fash- Tempus Rerum Imperator (Time is the 
cond. bs ee ser Governor of All Things), was the motto 


engraved on the crest of the Clockmaker’s 
Company, London, in the 17th Century. Its 
use was granted by the Crown to a select 
group of craftsmen—an acknowledgment of 
distinction. 


As outstanding skill in clockmaking was 


This famous watermark 


appears on all our fine recognized, centuries ago, by this motto, so 
papers as a guarantee of 


quality. today outstanding ability in papermaking, as 
exemplified by 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND 


is recognized by the famous Eagle-A trade- mark. 


This modern, improved 50% cotton content bond paper is 
the product of expert artisans steeped in the tradition of fine 
papermaking. 

Strong cotton fibres and experienced papermaking combine in 
Eagle-A Acceptance Bond to make your every-day business 
letters smart in appearance, substantial in “feel” and built to 
serve you for many years. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver for Eagle-A 
Acceptance Bond letterheads with envelopes to match. 


Ask your stationer for 
EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


EAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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4 “Quite a patch you’ve got here, 
Boss,”’ I sez as I hop into his 


private office.““‘What’s stewin’?”’ 


he Boss 
SCM TOL 3 


Mul 


“Cut the cabbage,” he snaps, “and 
lettuce get started. I sent for 












you because I need some multi- 
plying around here—multiply- 
en i ing the hours in the day, multi- 
Sa plying my all-around office ef- 
Ld ficiency.” 
“Don't bark, Boss,” I soothe. 
“The solution’s simple. Just get 
BS Fn lO yourself that results-multiplying 
team—SPEED’s Swingline No. 4 
Stapler and No. 4 precision- 
made Staples! That No. 4 Stapler 
a loads as fast as a rabbit can run 


... Staples as clean as a hound’s 
tooth ... that No. 4 Staple is 
made 100% round, uniform— 
no clogging or jamming. To- 
gether, they give you speed 
aplenty!” 


“Thanks!” grins the Boss. ““That’s 

it! Plenty of SPEED is what I 

need!”’ 

SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


ALL SPEED PRODUCTS 
SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
















SPEED Swingline 
Staples fit any 
standard stapling 
wachine. 


N0.4 STAPLER AND STAPLES 





WORLD'S SPEEDIEST STAPLING TEAM 
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Builders’ Institutes, held to age. 
quaint citizens with the need for 
and the means of providing more 
and better residential facilities. 

When the end of the war con- 
fronted Grand Rapids, as every 
other community, with the prop- 
lem of handling returning vet- 
erans, it looked for a time like 115 
different organizations might try 
separately to “do something for 
G.I. Joe.” 


Cooperation for veterans 


BUT when it became apparent 
that here was another community 
program, they have all settleq 
down to a cooperative approach 
which channels their contribution 
of funds and talent into one Vet- 
erans’ Advisory Center. 

in the decade of the ’30’s, Grand 
Rapids’ young people were leaving 
the town in droves. 

Today many of the young women 


Grand Rapidians belong to “Hori- | 


zon Clubs” which are part of the 
Camp Fire Girls. The author asked 
a besweatered school girl if he 
could listen in on a Horizon Club 
meeting. “Sure, Mister,” was the 
reply. “Latch onto a chair. Tonight 
we’re going to beat our gums about 
jobs and stuff.” 

If the moral to a story can be 
couched in such terms, 19,000 new 
jobs in a town is stuff worth beat- 
ing one’s gums about. 





A Break into 
Big Business 


WAYNEJ.SHELDON, Buffalo,N. Y., 
aviation pilot, promoter and plant 
executive, tells how Glenn Curtiss 
was launched into big business by 
Winston Churchill. 

At the start of World War I, Cur- 
tiss had just introduced his im- 
proved Jenny plane. Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ordered “as many of them as you 
can build.” 

Caring little for money and not 
too eager to fill the order, Curtiss 
hesitated, advancing the excuse 
that his small firm could not fi- 
nance big-scale wartime produc- 
tion. 

Churchill is said to have cabled 
back to him: “How much do you 
need?” 

To halt further negotiations, 
Curtiss set a high figure. He cabled 
back: “‘75,000,” leaving out the dol- 
lar sign to save on cable tolls. 
Without replying, Churchill sent 
85,000 pounds, then amounting to 
$324,000. 

—JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 
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“How to Start Your Own Business” 

By Walter F. Shaw and E. W. Kay 
ALMOST everyone has a young friend 
just out of the service who wants to start 
a business of his own. Call this book to 
his attention. “How to Start Your Own 
Business” should be uSeful, too, for vet- 
eran-counselling committees, set up by 
business men in many towns to help ex- 
servicemen get reestablished. 

In a country where, before the war, 
400,000 new businesses were opened 
every year, a book like this can be of per- 
manent value in preventing early failures 
and, generally, making the distributive 
process more efficient. The authors, 
Walter F. Shaw and E. W. Kay, business 
counsellors of long experience, reduce 
what used to be guesswork to an art, 
and outline systematic plans for starting 
small enterprises of every kind. 

Their advice is conservative. They 
warn against a shoestring capital. They 
warn against over-specialization. They 
warn against the dangerous and over- 
exploited markets of big cities. The 
safest, soundest small business now, they 
would say, is an all-purpose store in a 
small town. 

“How to Start Your Own Business” is 
a mine of practical information. Would- 
be retailers, before choosing their line, 
should consult the table showing which 
trades realized the greatest profit dur- 
ing the last prewar year. They might 
consult, too, the chart which shows what 
the proportions should be—given the 
size of the store—among all kinds of ex- 
penses—rent, advertising, bad debt 
losses and the rest. 

Getting down to brass tacks from the 
first page, this book outlines every step 
in opening a new business. There are 
chapters on how to choose a location, 
what equipment to buy first, what free 
services to offer, when to extend credit 
and when not—all the important things. 
“How to Start Your Own Business” 
(Ziff-Davis Co., 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, $2.00) should save many an in- 
fant enterprise from disaster. 


“Gumbo Ya-ya” 
Edited by Lyle Saxon, Robert Tallant and 
Edward Dreyer 
IF YOU can’t get to New Orleans this 
month of Mardi Gras, read “Gumbo Ya- 


ya,”’ which offers the same amusements 
with none of that morning-after feeling. 
No book, probably, can equal the gay 
delirium of New Orleans’ first postwar 


celebration, but “Gumbo Ya-ya’’ does 
exceedingly well. 

The title is Creole for “everybody talks 
at once.”’ And in these noisy pages the 
wild laughter of Mardi Gras mingles 
with roaring boasts of Mississippi boat- 
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March, 


men, with tinkling music from New Or- 
leans fancy houses and early jazz in the 
Hot Papa Café, with refined French con- 
versation from the Creole quarter, 
screams of tortured slaves and voodoo 
chants. ‘“Gumbo Ya-ya”’ (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, $5.00) is a 
more-than-colorful medley of New Or- 
leans history and folklore. 

It describes a unique town, kept that 
way by descendants of its first aristo- 
cratic settlers, who resisted all change 
for 150 years. These Creoles, as they 
came to be called when Spanish and 
French blood mingled in a new strain, 
preserved and exaggerated their Pari- 
sian culture, as a defense against the 
outside world. They carried old aristo- 
cratic customs to fantastic lengths. 
Duels, for example, littered the town 
with corpses, and the French gentle- 
man’s habit of keeping mistresses be- 
came a social requirement, with notori- 
ous “quadroon balls” held once a year to 
introduce gay blades to their paramours. 

Mardi Gras was another old custom 
brought from France. As the “fat Tues- 
day” before Lent, it had been for cen- 
turies a climax of the original ‘‘carnival’”’ 
(from the Latin carne vale, meaning 
“farewell, flesh’). “Carnival” was a 
time in which good Christians were al- 
lowed to work off their pagan desires, 
before saying farewell to the flesh for 
Lent. The Creoles preserved this ancient 
ritual in New Orleans, and modern 
Americans, finding it fun, have kept it 
up. 

The Creole love of tradition influenced 
New Orleans Negroes to keep their Afri- 
can heritage. Voodoo maintained its 
satanic power in the Crescent City, and 
gives its character even today to the 
Negro Mardi Gras—as that is described 
in “Gumbo Ya-ya’s” first astounding 
chapter, called ‘““Kings, Baby Dolls, Zulus 
and Queens.” 


“Dilemma in Japan” 
By Andrew Roth 


“DILEMMA IN JAPAN” is must read- 
ing for those interested in our policies— 
and their possible consequences—in the 
Pacific. Here Andrew Roth presents bril- 
liantly the issues involved. 

Unlike former Ambassador Grew, who 
regards the Japanese “moderates” as es- 
sentially peace-loving, Roth maintains 
that these spokesmen of Japanese big 
business, many of them still unmolested 
in Tokyo, are essentially no less na- 
tionalistic and aggressive than the mili- 
tarists. At first, the two parties differed 
on the best way to achieve Japanese 


empire, moderates believing in economic: 


penetration, militarists in war. Later the 
zaibatsu men, with cold calculation, used 
the threat of action by the army, which 
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they pretended to oppose, to extort con- 
cessions from the western powers. 

Roth traces their secret policies in de- 
tail, and describes how, in his opinion, 
Americans were hoodwinked by 2ai- 
batsu tricks. Many are not yet dis- 
abused, he says; many still think that 
we can do business with Jap business 
men. Our present emphasis, he says, is 
too much on rendering Japan impotent 
to make war, by destroying her army 
and navy and executing a few militarist 
leaders—too little on making her no 
longer want war, by destroying the zai- 
batsu, whose conduct of the economic 
life will make another war inevitable. 

This author’s work has been sponsored 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Whether or not the reader accepts his 
analysis, “Dilemma in Japan” (Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
$2.50) is the best formulation of one side 
in a hotly contested issue. 


“The Bedside Book of Famous 
French Stories”’ 
Edited by B. Becker and R. N. Linscott 


DESPITE the title, this book is not in 
a Class with feelthy pictures. Only here 
and there does that peep-show mentality 
Paris never quite overcame color these 
tempting tales. 

The “Bedside Book of Famous French 
Stories” is entertaining, as only the 
world’s best story-tellers know how to 
be. The spell-binding brilliance of Bal- 
zac, Flaubert, Zola, de Maupassant, 
Anatole France and many others radi- 
ates from this jewel of a collection. 

You will enjoy especially, in the “Bed- 
side Book,” a number of stories which 
are the first and the best of their parti- 
cular kind. In “One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights,” for example, Gautier began a 
whole tradition of modern romance, con- 
tinued by Pierre Louys in “Aphrodite” 
and carried on today in the gaudy seduc- 
tiveness of technicolor Bagdads. This 
tale created the rich and sensual Egyp- 
tian court, that whole society organized 
on the pleasure-principle, which we still 
find delightful to imagine. 

Again, in “The Venus of Ille,” Prosper 
Merimée invented a kind of story which 
now appears by the thousand in maga- 
zines like Weird Tales: the story of 
vengeful pagan deities erupting from 
shadowy worlds into today. The Venus of 
Ille was a six-foot brass statue, dis- 
covered and dug up by an archeologist. 
This gentleman’s son was about to 
marry, but, in ways you will dis- 
cover, the brass Venus herself became 
the fatal partner of his bed—taking 
her grim revenge on one who would 
marry for money and trivialize the rites 
of love. 

You will like, too, the more serious 
and modern tales in this collection, those 
dealing with the war. Read, particularly, 
Andre Malraux’s “Tank Trap,” perhaps 
World War II’s most eloquent descrip- 
tion of combat experience. 

Out of 23 tales in the “Bedside Book” 
(Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New 
York, $3.00) this reviewer found only 
one which it was possible to put down 
without finishing. Do not place the vol- 
ume on your bedside table; it will keep 
you reading far too late into the night. 

—BART BARBER 
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Low-Cost Financin¢ 


to help you buy 





MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


Send for booklet now 


Now you can buy the income- 
producing equipment you need to 
improve quality, increase production 
and reduce costs .. . without using 
funds that may be needed for work- 
ing capital or other purposes. 


Under our Machinery and Equip- 
ment Purchase Plan, you make a 
small down payment and we pay the 
rest. You repay us monthly out of 
profits the equipment earns. 


HERE’S ALL YOU PAY FOR EACH 
$1,000 OF FINANCING 
12-Month Terms.........$32.50 
24-Month Terms.........$67.50 
36-Month Terms........$107.50 


All your purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment . . 
equipment engineered and built to 
meet your special requirements . . . 


- even 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


can be financed at uniformly low | 


cost under this one simple plan. 


A new booklet giving more infor- 
mation about the simple operation, 


broad scope and low cost of using | 


this plan has just been published. 
For a copy, write or telephone the 
nearest office listed below. No obli- 
gation. Ask for Booklet No. HI-2. 





DO YOU SELL 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT? 


Whether you are a manufacturer, 
distributor or sales agent, you can 
use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to stimulate sales . . . 
and receive your full selling price 
in cash immediately ... without any 
cost, credit risk or contingent liabil- 
ity on your part. Write for booklet. 











Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplus move tha 


n $80,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 





Aide Lines 


By CHARLES W. LAWRENCE 


AsouT 12,000,000 lucky Americans 
will pay no income taxes this 


| month. The rest of us, however, 


will follow March out like lambs. 
x *k * 


THE Register of Patents is offering 
specifications for an efficient back 
washing device. Before hopes are 
raised too high, it should be pointed 
out that the invention will not 
sweep, cook or wash the dishes. 


a A 


It 1s to be hoped that the Sun Oil 
Co. will make it clear that its pur- 
pose in producing Carbon 13 is to 
expand the scope of medical sci- 
ence and not that of government 
questionnaires. 


x 2 ® 


TECHNOLOGICAL developments have 
brought the farmer Keen competi- 
tion from unexpected quarters. 
The radio crooner, for instance, 
has become one of the most suc- 
cessful producers of sweet corn. 


x *k * 


AUTOMOTIVE designers indicate 
that in time our cars will have 
room for couches, lounging chairs 
and tables. We can hardly wait for 
the day of the back room driver. 


x KX RR 


THE news that long distance tele- 
phone dialing is right around the 
corner will please practically ev- 
eryone but some of our congress- 
men. The latter are not looking 
forward to the day when it will be 
easy for all their constituents to 
get their number. 


= & & 


CITIES all over the country report 
a big increase in marriage licenses. 
A large number of young men, it 
seems, have come home to those 
persons it would be so nice to. 

e €& 4 


THE U.S. vacation industry is look- 
ing forward to one of the biggest 
summers in its history. Millions of 
Americans with wartime savings 


PINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA | in pocket are planning to get away 
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Galaed figs Meld 


For small size, under-industrial- 
ized progressive Cities. 





For raw materials and cheap fuel 
and power reserves. 


For all-year ideal working condi- 
tions and pure American-born 
white citizenship. 

Investigate West Texas’ Industrial 
advantages. Wire or write: 


wWisT Tea AS 
Chamber of Commerce 
Abilene, Texas 


Headquarters office: 








* You can obtain volume items for 


future manufacture without the usual expense 


and difficulties by subscribing to our New 
Products Service products 
available. We 


facilitic 


Many attractive 
submit only items that fit your 
sd there 


»s. If no deal is conclude is no 


cost or obligation to you Wire or 





write for complete information 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, INc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. N.. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








from FRANK E. WEAKLY, President 
§ 

6 16TH & K - WASHINGTON, D. C 
OWN 2 
STENCILS Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4", 1°. For de- 

tails, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
FOR business letterhead with your name. 
MARKING MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
SHIP MENTS (22. MARSH BLOG.. BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. 5. A. 
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to rest up from long hours on the 
picket lines. 


x & 


EXPERIMENTS are being made with 
the addition of resin to paper to 


| give it more strength when wet. 
| We suggest, however, 


that one 
more effort be made to induce the 
paper boy not to leave the morning 
edition directly under the eaves. 


x & 


| A LARGE Share of the life insurance 


companies have decided to accept 
intercontinental air travel as a 
standard risk. While flying over 
the ocean, a person is not being 


/ run down by automobiles or nine- 
| teenth holes. 


x * & 


OnE of the new postwar products | 


is to be a non-shrinkable rayon. 


| Shirts made of this material will be 
| safe from practically all cleaning 


processes excepting those of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


+ @& 


DESIGNERS are working on a num- 
ber of improvements in taxicabs 


| but have not yet reached perfec- 


tion. Yet to be invented is a cab 


| which does not become invisible 


the moment it starts to rain. 
x &k * 


RECENTLY issued figures show that 
U. S. exports declined radically in 
the latter part of 1945. It is thought 
that this might have been due to 
reduction in the delivery of scrap 
metals to various European and 
Asiatic industrial centers. 


a 





Serious efforts should be made to | 


overcome the glass shortage. The 
nation is threatened with having 
nothing to look through darkly. 


x 2 


It remains to be seen whether 1946 
will be marked chiefly by the pro- 
duction of durable goods or un- 
endurable conditions. 


e & SS 


News that full-scale furniture pro- 
duction is still a long way off comes 
as a blow to the progressive educa- 
tion movement. It will be months 
before our self-expressing young- 


| sters can resume hacking at new | 


| table legs. 
x *k * 


UNITED Wallpaper, Inc., has come 
out with a wall covering from 


almost any mark. It is not recom- 
mended, however, for the walls of 
statesmen who already find it diffi- 
cult to see the handwriting. 
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which soap and water will remove | 








Gateway to Vacationland. Excel- 
lent hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming. 10 stes from new 
$2,000,000 St. Clair beach project. Close to St. Clair 
Flats, Venice of America. 

World-famed Mineral Baths. Tonic 
waters and tonic air plus all the 
recreational advantages of the 
Great Lakes. 



















Industrial Sites for plants of all 
types and sizes. Skilled labor. 
Low taxes. No state income tax. Detroit 30 minutes 
away, Chicago and Cleveland only a few hours. 


_ 


Fine Living Conditions. Both ex- 
ecutives and employees will en- 
joy living in this clean, peaceful, 
healthful Great Lakes play- 
ground. Good schools and 
churches. A wholesome, un- 
crowded environment for your 
family. WRITE: 
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MOUNT CLEMENS BOARD OF COMMERCE 
MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 





or 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
TOURIST & PUBLICITY ASS'N. 
929 MAJESTIC BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 















@ Posture Seating the 
Do/More way is like a 
holiday to employees... 
It’s a tonic to their bod- 
*ies; conducive to health 
and energy. Do/More 
Clerical Chairs are ad- 
justed to fit! 


FREE FOLDER 
Send for folder D71 describ- 
ing advantages for yourself 

and associates. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC.. Dept. 307. Elkhart,Ind. 


DO/MORE @:: 


Chars 














MANY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


JOBS have been done in space this size. In 
Nation's Business your message will reach 461,- 
633 of the country's leading business men. Per- 
haps you can utilize this inexpensive unit ($84). 
Write Nation's Business, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Bull market warning ug * 
wg 


Ir IS much more difficult to re- 
cede from a scale of expenditure 
once adopted than it is to extend 
the accustomed scale in response 
to an accession of wealth.’’—Veb- 
len’s “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class.” 


ee ewe 


As others see us 


WHEN brokers dine together the 
conversation is not always just of 
stocks or sporting events. Fre- 
quently we merry-andrews of the 
financial world will regale each 
other with tales of antic customers. 
An ancient lore prescribes the pat- 
tern and moral of the customer 
story. First of all the customer is 
never called by name. Instead, 
tags are used: “An old gent who 
made some money selling short in 
1921 and has been a bear ever 
since,” or “This dowager who once 
wouldn’t buy International Nickel 
because her father had warned her 


all. He always tries to buy a little 
below the bid price and to sell a 
little above the offering. Any one 
trade, and few are completed, de- 
mands a dozen calls and price 
changes. When volume runs above 
1,000,000 shares, Mr. Master Mind 
may well wonder why so few 
brokers telephone him. 


2. The Ingrate—When this 
species of customer makes a profit 
on his broker’s recommendation 
he never thinks of thanking him. 
Instead he viciously retaliates with 
tales of much greater profits ac- 
quaintances have made. 

“Why did you pick on Douglas?”’ 
he’ll moan. “My friends bought 
Lockheed and made twice as much. 
Next time I’ll do my own select- 
ing.” P.S. He will. 


3. The Pest—This chatty soul is 
usually a “club man,” or has a 
sinecure in his family’s business. 


recommendation is made he is 
likely to reply, “I'll find out from 
headquarters and call you back.” 
He likes to give his broker mys- 
terious tips, “Buy yourself Reo, my 
boy. I can’t tell you why but it’s 
straight from the horse’s mouth.” 
He demands special treatment, will 
talk only to the senior partner and 
is sorely hurt if all the sources of 
confidential information are not 
freely disclosed and discussed. 


5. The Confused—when things 


go right he always takes full credit. 
“T was smart buying that Chrysler 
when I did,” he will tell a broker 
who spent several weeks preparing 
an analysis on Chrysler and several 
minutes urging its purchase. When 
things go wrong he is always full 
of ripe innocence. “I know you told 
me to sell Chrysler. But why didn’t 
you make me do it? I thought you 
just had a hunch. Or needed an- 
other commission.” 





against mining ventures.” Or he may like to sound important This personality has great re- a 
Second, the tale must aptly to his secretary. He asks for dozens spect for the word “sure.” In the - 
demonstrate how the customer of special analyses but never acts course of conversation he will mur- 
would certainly have made a large onone.Sometimes,inthecourseof mur repeatedly, “But are you on 
profit except for some carelessness, his interminable monologues, he sure?’ The broker, who was rea- 
greed, sloth, stupidity, or plajn forgets himself and mentions sonably sure before the conversa- 
pestiferousness on his part. Many trades done through other firms. tion, ends up depressed over the He 
persons who blame lack of stock He presumes the big order he gave lack of sureness in his business. th 
market success on Bad Luck or in1937 when his grandmother died his 
Bad Broker are, alas, merely vic- has hired the services of the en- 6. The Business Man—“If 
tims of their own personalities. tire firm for all eternity. When, five things weren’t so busy up on Worth 
The qualities most disastrous to minutes before the opening, cus- Street I’d like to take time out and pl. 
successful investment and specu- tomers are being telephoned on an show you how to run this shop,” he mi 
lation are fear and greed. In addi- almost sure-fire situation, heisal- is likely to say after visiting the of- tn 
tion, the following personalities lowed to slumber. fice. “How much do you pay that tt 
have little success: girl over there? What does she do? , 
4. Mr. Big—He has “Important What’s your rent? I’d go crazy if or 
1. The Master Mind—He readily Connections.” He makes it clear my office was run like yours.” 
accedes to recommendations but, that any contacts the broker may H 
although he prides himself on have developed over the past quar- 7. The Agonizer—Some people 
never having watched a ticker, he ter of a century are obviously in- are never happy—win, lose, or ye 
gives the broker no discretion at ferior and worthless. When a draw. There is a type that always 
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“What holds good men?” 


Almost every good man is now and then offered a job 
with a different company, at more money. 

Rarely, if ever, does his decision to stay or go depend 
on money alone. 

He compares the advantages each company offers. 
He considers his chances for advancement. He weighs 
the comparative guarantee of security for himself and 
his family, just as you would in similar circumstances. 

This is one of the gains in having a sound pension 
plan. The possibility of advancement through the retire- 
ment of older employees and the guarantee of a com- 
fortable retirement in later years are many times just 
the additional factors which hold good men in an 
organization and which attract good men to it. 

If you are considering a pension plan, the John 
Hancock Company can be of considerable assistance to 
you. It has had 83 years of experience in applying life 
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insurance to the needs of people in every sort of 
circumstance. 

The John Hancock pension plans are flexible. They 
are adaptable to large organizations and small. They 
cover a large number of special needs and conditions. 

The John Hancock agent in your locality will gladly 
supply full information. Or a letter to the home office 
of the company will receive our immediate and 
careful attention. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, Massacnusetts 





GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chcirman of the Board President 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 
Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn't notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Tennessee worker is princi- 

ally of pioneer stock; consequently, 
his being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 

lay—and he enjoys all three to the 
ullest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 

ride of his work—in the perfection 
. has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 


906 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 
Firsl Public Power Stile 
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is in agony over commissions, as 
if they are the broker’s own idea 
of how much he can get away with 
and as if they are a net profit. 

“T only made $100 and you took 
$25 of it. I should write the SEC.” 
| This type is also never happy over 
an execution unless it is at the ex- 
act high or low. He insinuates that 
anything less is a sign of either 
remarkable professional ignorance 
or gross negligence. 





8. The Scoffer—wWhen the broker 
'calls the Scoffer to suggest that a 
|certain stock will move he laughs 
| and tells of the many losses he has 
had in that same stock. He ridi- 
cules the broker’s reasoning and 
Says it could apply to a dozen 
| Stocks. He suggests the possibility 
| that the management is unloading 
upon the gullible broker. He gives 
the broker a hundred share order 
as if he were handing a dime for 
some coffee (“Even so, I might as 
well buy 100. I haven’t given you 
j}any business lately”) and the 
| broker becomes so unnerved he 
| Sells his own stock just before the 
| rises he had anticipated begin. 
| Next month we will discuss the 
‘ideal broker-customer relation- 
ship. 
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Men at work 


IN THE past we have discussed the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts and the New York Insti- 
tute of Finance. The purpose was 
to show the serious approach to in- 
vestment study which is now the 
accepted practice of responsible 
people who handle other people’s 
money. This month we consider the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, not because any reader will 
ever feel its influence directly but 
| to show the workings of Our Street 
|not generally available to the pub- 
lic. 
| About 460 brokerage houses be- 
|\long to ASEF, which is thought to 
lrepresent a heavy majority of 
those in a position to utilize the 
benefits of membership. President 
Wymond Cabell (Branch Cabell & 
Co., Richmond, Va.) has spoken of 
the Association as “a forum and 
sounding board for informed mem- 
bership opinion with respect to our 
many problems, and to present 
such problems, when formulated, 
to the New York Stock Exchange 
and its Board for their considera- 
tion and final determination.” 
Although some critics of the As- 
sociation have said that it is try- 
ing to usurp functions properly be- 
longing to the Exchange, ASEF was 








revitalized in 1941 at the request 


of Exchange President Emil 
Schram, and Mr. Cabell has saigq 
“There is, of course, no question of 
dual authority, because there is byt 
one final authority (aside from our 
friends in Philadelphia) where the 
Exchange is concerned, and that 
rests in the hands of its own Boarg 
of Governors.” 

ASEF’s 1945 report showed 3] 
Governors apart from President 
Cabell, of whom 17 representeg 
houses whose main office is not in 
New York City. One of its purposes 
is to make New York more familiar 
with the problems of out-of-town 
firms and branches, and to make 
them thoroughly familiar with 
floor details. A-list of some of 
ASEF’s committees gives a picture 
of what it does: 

Back Office Committee—(typi- 
cal problem: acceptance of bank 
signatures without member firm’s 
guarantee) ; 

Bond Committee—(how to get 
more bond business back to the 
Exchange away from “over-the- 
counter’’) ; 

Employee Relations Committee 
—(ASEF has made group insurance 
obtainable) ; 

Public Relations Committee— 
(national speaking activities, 28 
suggested advertisements with free 
mats, etc.). 

New committees include those 
on Veteran Placement & Training 
and Foreign Business. 

Thus functions what may be 
thought of as the Trade Associa- 
tion of member firms, an odd asso- 
ciation, perhaps, in that it func- 
tions as an adjunct to the Ex- 
change, which is itself an associa- 
tion of members. 

Two other groups which help 
smooth the functioning of the se- 
curities business are the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, the latter an object of 
much discussion because of its gov- 
ernment-granted authority. 


ee FF oR 


North o’ The Border 


LAST month we made some un- 
pleasant comments about the man- 
ner in which cheap Canadian min- 
ing shares are being promoted. 
Come charges that the writer is an 
ignoramus, unaware of the senior 
fortunes made by early buyers of 
the senior golds and the junior for- 
tunes made in the junior golds. No 
ignoramus I, nor a crusader bent 
on magnifying the dangers and 
micrifying the potentialities. 
Merely one who has observed that 
from such little acorns grow very 
few Sir Harry Oakes. 
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S. Burton Heath: now tax specialist | 
for the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- | 
tion, has been in newspaper work almost | 
continuously since he started as appren- 
tice printer on the Bradford (Vermont) 
Opinion, except brief time out to man- | 
age a couple of political campaigns and 
advise on publicity for others. In 1939 | 
he won the Pulitzer Prize for his in- | 
vestigations which led to the resignation 
and conviction of Judge Manton, Second 
Court of Appeals, New York. He is the 
author of one book, “Yankee Reporter,” 
published in 1940. 


Edward Keating: is well qualified to 
discuss what would happen if this coun- 
try followed Britain’s lead in electing 
a Labor government. Since 1919, he has 
been editor and manager of Labor, 
official weekly newspaper of 15 railroad 
labor organizations. Previously, he 
served three terms in Congress, was City | 
Auditor for Denver, and worked on and | 
owned newspapers in Colorado. 


Richard R. Deupree: President of 
Procter & Gamble Co. since 1930, has 
been prominent in the news recently as 
chairman of the Conference for Safe- 
guarding Wartime Savings, joined the | 
company in 1905. He is Chairman of the 
Board of Hewitt Soap Co., Inc., and 
Thomas Hedley & Co., Ltd.; and presi- | 
dent of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. This 
article is based on an address before the 
American Management Association. 


Herbert Bratter: makes financial and 
monetary matters a specialty. Seven 
years with the Departments of Com- 
merce and Treasury, plus many years 
of travel as a correspondent in both 
hemispheres. Mr. Bratter, contributor to 
many nationally known magazines, is 
the Washington correspondent of Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronical and 
Banking magazine 


Edwin Ware Hullinger: who has had 
nine years’ experience as a correspond- 
ent covering every country of Europe, 
was assigned to United Press’ London 
Bureau during World War I. For a time 
he served as chief of UP’s Moscow Bu- 
reau and later headed the Mediterranean 
Bureau of the New York Times feature 
service. 

In this country Mr. Hullinger has been 
a publicity director, radio producer, mo- 
tion picture producer and distributor, as 
well as government liaison officer in the 
Department of Agriculture. He is the 
author of several books, ““The Reforging 
of Russia,” “The New Fascist State.” 
During the war he was an assistant 
director of FCC’s Foreign Broadcast 
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A PRODUCTION LINE 


YOUR MAILROOM 
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NDER today’s competitive condi- 

tions, smooth, continuous flow of 
mail to and from your office is essential. 
Commercial Controls, through its plan- 
ning service and USPM mailroom 
equipment, can put your mailroom on 
a production-line basis—eliminating 
waste — speeding up every mailing 
operation. 

Use of USPM Mailroom Systems and 
Machines is important. Equally impor- 
tant is scientific planning of the mail- 
room itself so that all mail is handled 
quickly and smoothly. 

Every USPM specialist is trained to 
solve mailroom problems—to provide 
complete mailroom service. If you want 
more production in your mailroom, the 
one nearest you will gladly give you 
the benefit of his long and varied 
experience. 


HERE ARE THE BASIC USPM UNITS YOU NEED: 





LETTER OPENER— 2 SORTING RACKS 

opens up to 400 let- AND TABLES—es- 
ters per minute. Gives sential for fast and easy 
thin, uniform trim. Is distribution of incom- 
motor-driven. ing mail. 
3 LETTER SCALE— 4 PARCEL POST SCALE 

computes exact pos- —automatically 
tage instantly and ac- weighs and indicatesex- 
curately. Two capaci- act postage on any 
ties: 20 ounces and 3 package up to70 pounds 
pounds, to any domestic zone. 


5 METERED MAIL MACHINE—imprints postage, 
postmarks, seals, counts and stacks in one auto- 
matic operation. Prints on tape for parcel post. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE. If you would like more 
complete information concerning USPM 
mailroom systems, machines and service, 
simply write Dept. NB-36. 
Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter 
Openers .. . Envelope Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers... 


Mailroom Equipment . . . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph 
Systems ... All units now in production. 


Soles and Service 


, Offices in Principal Cities ae PNG 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 
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Ou the Lighter Scde 





The brighter side of man 


HARLEY M. KILGORE—(D., Senator, 
W. Va.) good looking, silvery haired, 
brisk, an ace lawyer, gives humanity 
the benefit of the doubt. He thinks most 
of us mean well but our beams get 
crossed. We quarrel all the harder over 
little things because we are so sure we 
were originally right. The global and 
domestic cat-scratching of the past few 
months is offered in support of this the- 
ory. A difference becomes a quarrel. Yet 
if both disputants were to sit down 
separately—Senator Kilgore did not 
make this suggestion, it is offered gra- 
tuitously—in a nice, old-fashioned beer 
saloon with sawdust on the floor and 
smelling of cheese and liverwurst and 
get the heat out of the blood an under- 
standing could be reached. Distilled 
liquors are not recommended as aids. A 
period of silence is also helpful. 


The six old men 


IN SUPPORT of this theory the story 

of the six old men may be cited. They 

had adjoining farms in West Virginia, 

they had been the best 

of friends all their 

<7? lives, their wives 

swapped recipes, and 

now and then the six 

= old gentlemen got to- 

gether to knock off a 

= little corn that had 

been aged in a charred 

keg behind the kitchen stove. One day 

the six unhooked the muzzle loading 

rifles from over the mantels, where their 

great-grandfathers had first hung them, 

and started for the turkey shoot in town. 

Friendly as pups in a basket. Animated 

by a single and almost sacred motive, 

which was to knock off the heads of 

enough turkeys to provide a neighbor- 
hood feast. 

That isn’t an easy feat. A turkey tied 
by the feet has a malign intelligence. 
He keeps a little red eye fixed on the 
rifleman and bobs his silly head just in 
time to miss the bullet. The six old gen- 
tlemen shot with varying fortunes. 
There was some badly timed advice and 
a little laughter. That was 20 years ago 
and social relations in the valley are not 
even yet what they should be. 
Yet—mark the moral—not only did 
the six old men mean well but they 
meant the same thing. 


Just a wishful thought 


IN SPITE of previous rumor, the resig- 
nation of Secretary Ickes surprised 
many people. It seemed reasonably cer- 
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a of the Capital 


tain that Ickes would stay with the In- 
terior Department as long as President 
Truman was in the White House. He 
seemed to like it, his power was expand- 
ing continually, and he had the Presi- 
dent’s full support because Interior was 
the one department of government that 
never came to Mr. Truman with a 
whimper. 

The further rumor that Mr. Ickes 
might take over the leadership of PAC 
offers the prospect of much popular 
happiness. The spectacle of the acid Mr. 
Ickes reducing Sidney Hillman to his 
original elements or savaging Philip 
Murray would bring sunshine into the 
lives of many men who feel they have 
been living under rocks. 

(Note: In the event that such a con- 
test could be brought off, the con- 
gressional money would be on Ickes. It 
is pitiful the way he handles the con- 
gressional committees that now and then 
try to question him.) 


A vision of the night 


ICKES was spied at a recent embassy 
party. He sat determinedly on a chair 
in the corner of the great room farthest 
distant from the beauty and chivalry. 
He was all alone. He looked down his 
nose. The story that he is not allergic 
to lovely womanhood got no support 
that night, for pretty women equipped 
with curves and laces sheered off the 
moment they hit the edge of his aura. 
He drank no drink. By and by he went 
home. 


Secret as a church wedding 


FORMER members of the O.S.S.—Gen- 
eral Wild Bill Donovan’s Cloak and 
Dagger secret service that was never 

appreciated until it 
the 






was disbanded—take 
the dimmest possible 
view of the Intelli- 
gence Service that has 
been set up by execu- 
tive order. They speak 
of it as the Truman 
Culture and Spats 
club. It is to be shared around between 
several government departments— 
which can’t be done; they never yet have 
shared peaceably—authority and pur- 
poses are divided, and no one seems 
quite certain whether the new group’s 
main business is to find out what the 
rest of the world is up to or patch up the 
holes left by our mistakes in our rela- 
tions with other peoples. They think they 
see clearly that one thing the new or- 
ganization will try to do is to control 
publicity. This is predicated on the 


Ze 


known preference for secrecy of somo 
of the leaders in all matters affecting 
international relations. 

So far they have had things pretty 
much their own way. 


British are the best 


THESE reflections merely demonstrate 
the confusion of thought in our Govern. 
ment. Our boss men did not know what 
they wanted. So they compromised on 
taking a little bit of this and a little bit 
of that. If they had really wanted ag 
secret service—one which could get the 
information on which our national safe. 
ty may depend at some time in the 
future—it could have been modelled on 
the British plan. It is absolutely secret. 
No outsider knows anything whatever 
about it. 

It is so successful that until Donovan 
got his O.S.S. in operation—he was aided 
by the popular misunderstanding of 
what he was trying to do—most of the 
inside stuff our Government had came 
from the British. Even after Donovan 
was running full speed the Britons con- 
tinually helped him. 


Truman doesn’t stay licked 


THE SENATOR doesn’t like President 
Truman. He is on the other side of the 
political fence. He thinks Mr. Truman 
sounds off without 
considering what the 
echo may be. He 
thinks that a good 
many of the Presiden- 
tial advisers could be 
housed in an ordinary 
bee hive. The Senator 
says the recent presi- 
dential budget turned green when ex- 
posed to the light. But he tries to be 
fair about the President: 





“He’s going to take an awful lot of , 


” 


licking,” he said. 

Mr. Truman inherited all the bad luck 
his predecessor dodged. He is expected 
to make good on promises that may nev- 
er have been made. Some that were 
made would not have been respected. 
In President Roosevelt’s last six months 
he often changed decisions on impor- 
tant matters half a dozen times a day. 
His intimates—so it is said—waited for 
the pointer to come round to them and 
then acted before it could be reversed. 
No one, said the Senator, will ever know 
what a mess Truman inherited. 

“You’ve got to realize one thing. Tru- 
man has always stumbled a good deal in 
politics. But he keeps on coming. He’s 
twice the man he was when he was a 
Senator. And he hasn’t made nearly as 
many mistakes as you’d think if you 
listen to the commentators on the laxa- 
tive circuits.” 


Wallace is being shorn 


AFTER 12 years of abuse and neglect 
the Department of Commerce is look- 
ing up. Under Herbert Hoover it was 
immensely successful. That may have 
been the reason why President Roose- 
velt so consistently gave it the toe of 
his boot, because it is no secret that he 
liked nothing that might reflect credit 
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on his predecessor. In those days Secre- he took office it has seemed there is an | en — i 
— ry Wallace joined merrily in the sport. Indian behind every tree. More shots | vt i | 
ting didn’t like business men either andif have been fired at OPA Chester Bowles, BAA WW, Mw % 3 1 
he had got hold of Commerce he would perhaps—he is a natural target if there fs. a ’ E 
retty have made more of a mess of it. ever were one—but Snyder has run sec- Here's O ‘ i oi 
Now, under the same Wallace, it is ond. Snyder seems to think this is noth- : : fl 
being repainted, re-tiled, and generally ing to worry about: | 
made over into what promises to be a “T used to know an old lion hunter in _ 
|} most useful department of the Govern- the Bad Lands,” said the Missourian. | 
trate ment. “He had a pack of all kinds of dogs, i 
7ern- Veteran employees have their explan- mostly noisy. He kept mi 
What ation. They think that, under Roose- them in a kennel that a : 
d on yelt, Wallace was just another enthusi- looked like a corncrib | 
e bit ast, singing the Gott Strafe Business and they kept warm a 
ed a hymn. Now he is touching elbows with by fighting each other. | 
t the men who really understand business and When he turned them a 
Safe- his ideas have undergone a complete loose on a hunt the 7 
the change. They have also a secondary ex- first thing they did 
d on planation. was to stand in a cir- 
cret, “No man,” they say, “who tries to. cle and yell at each other.” : g : 
ever get in the road of American business But, Mr. Snyder observed, the old man | anise an 
would have a Chinaman’s chance in always came home with a good $25 pelt. From: tn 686 peieki=Dettnan Apéliives 
ovan politics.” 
ided Don’t believe it now, but there is a ; : : 
y of story afloat that Wallace might return Life on S whirlygig ... Here’s a Lot Better Way 
' the to the Republican party. He’d be one “WE ARE?” said the center man of the 
ame vote, anyhow group in the cloak room of The House, 
pvan “a queer people. Probably collectively ‘ ¥ 
con- j nuts. smoke an ) 
Just call him Sprool “That is nothing against us as a peo- EST i 
THOSE who meet Spruille Braden for ple. If we were not a trifle flighty we | STERNC ie | 
the first time—you will remember him; would be out of step with the times and rh i 
Undersecretary of State; convinced that most uninteresting.” 








dent even in international affdirs it is possible Item, he said, mixing a few facts with 
the to do all the shuffling on top of the table his philosophy, our various attitudes | 
man —come away with a vague feeling that toward every other country except Libe-| Millions of men prefer to smoke an LHS 


they have seen him somewhere before. ria are criticized by someone. Our best | pipe, just as their fathers and grandfathers 


en 
v. 

















: He has a broad, round, sallow face; his friends assure us of their love through | have for nearly 50 years. Select any LHS 
if | eyes are small, set widely apart, and his’ clenched teeth. If we offer to look at the and you buy not only wood and bit, but 
mouth is wide and thin lipped. He ap- works of the watch before making a the pipe knowledge and experience 
pears to be confident, friendly, but re- loan on it the customer says we are Shy- f half «A dood bibe is 
Se served. His body is thick but not fat and locks and face-grinders. The line of hope- | ° ™ . Comnuy: good pape: ts 
a when seated his hands often rest on his ful borrowers in front of the Export-Im- | 4 investment in daily pleasure. 
sig stomach. Presently the suggestion comes port Bank looks like the lines that used ‘et 
to the first meeter: to pack the sidewalks for the early 
ex- | Braden looks like those statues of Westerns. If one nation seems likely to i 
> be | Buddha one sees in curio stores. The take us for a few billions several other ee * io 
same posture, much the same expres- nations begin to figure on waylaying the INP ORTIED BRIAR t 
tof. | sion. lucky one. | pane 
People who are finicky about pro- “It’s a bit confusing,” said the speak- STERLING | i 
luck nunciation may be reassured. It would er, “seeing that our intentions are so } | jee 
cted | be possible to go foreign in pronouncing good. But flattering. Our act is wonder- SILVER H 4 1 
nev- his first name, but on the authority of ful box office.” A 
vere | his office “every one calls him Sprool.” Mt 
aa A dive into the past q 
. A great day coming f 
por- IT REMINDED him of a story that a) 
day. THOSE who know Mr. Braden, or think Wade Ellis once told. Ellis is an Ohio 
| for they know him, which is often just as man, was assistant attorney general in i 
and good, think the day will come when Harding’s time, and now heads half an j 
‘sed. Braden and Sumner Welles will come to acre of lawyers in the Southern building. {| 
now what is regarded as blows in diplomacy. “John R. Malloy and Harry M. Daugh- if 
Braden was born in Elkhorn, Mont., erty were engaged in political inquiry i 
Tru- which even yet isn’t in the World Al- inthe Neil House bar in Columbus, Ohio. 1 
al in manac. The Almanac’s list of towns in Malloy had been secretary of the Repub- \E 
He’s Montana stops at Whitefish, pop. 2,500. lican national conventions for a genera- 
aS a He was a miner at 18, an engineer at 20, tion because his voice made a public 
y as he can handle himself in almost any address system superfluous. Daugherty Other <@> Pipes 
you game, he knows Latin Americans in- screamed like a catamount. A stranger Imported Briar ; 
Ane timately, likes them and is liked by to the habits of the Neil House bar said: LHS Sterncrest Ultra-fine . . « $10.00 
them—Welles has always slept on feath- ““‘Oh, for the lovva Mike.’ LHS Sterncrest 14K... . . 7-50 r | 
ers and in silk sheets. “Mr. Malloy picked up the champagne LHS Certified Purex . . . . 3.50 
Welles is needling Mr. Braden because _ cooler, reversed it, and clapped it down LHS Purex Superfine (Domestic Briar) 1.50 
| of his south of the line policies. He on the stranger’s head. The bail caught ot good dealers everywhere 
‘lect doesn’t needle well. under his chin and when he tried to call 
90k- for help salt water and ice ran into his ! 
was ; ears and down his throat. 
lave Came home with the pelt “When he was finally extricated he | 
ose- WHEN Reconversion Director Snyder picked up the cooler and socked the bar- 
e of first came to town no one suspected him _ tender with it.” ; FREE. Write for Pipes—for a world of pleasure." 
t he to be something of a philosopher. He Mr. Ellis does not think the story con- & & H STERN, INC. +56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
edit looked just like another banker. Since veysa moral. He just thought he’d tell it. | : 2 os : 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 
from shave cream to shoes 





The 314 mitx10N Popular Mechanics 
readers shave as often as you do. 
They also drive cars, buy insurance 
and wear shoes. 


The Popular Mechanics reader is 
just like other men in his needs, but 
not in the way his mind works. He 
has a restless, inquisitive, exploring 
mind—always wide open to new ideas. 


To him every advertisement — like 
every fact-filled Popular Mechanics 
article—is a source of useful knowl- 
edge. He reads ads deliberately, not 
by accident. He'll read your sales 
message, too, and he’ll act faster. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and Reacu THE 


P.M. Mino! 
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